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PREFACE 


The commencement of military operations between Italy and 
Ethiopia early in October and the subsequent naming of Italy as the 
aggressor nation by the Council of the League of Nations marked the 
beginning of a new phase in the conflict between the two countries 
and a step forward in the application of the League’s policies for the 
prevention and restriction of war. This issue of International Conctlia- 
tion provides the historical background of the Italo-Ethiopian con- 
troversy, with particular emphasis on the efforts made by the League 
of Nations to bring about a peaceful settlement. The pamphlet in- 
cludes the notable addresses made before the September Assembly 
of the League of Nations by Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs of Great Britain, and Premier Laval of France; 
the statement made on September 12 by the Honorable Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State of the United States; an article on the 
background of the dispute, which is reprinted through the courtesy 
of The New Statesman and Nation from its issue of September 7, 
1935; and the text of the report on J taly’s aggression, adopted by the 


Council of the League of Nations on October 7. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
New York, October 9, 1935. 
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ABYSSINIA! 


By A Group OF EXPERT STUDENTS OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE CONFLICT 


The effect of a war between Italy and Abyssinia would, in our 
view, be wholly bad. Whether the war be long or short, whether 
the victor be Italy or Abyssinia, the effect would be harmful 
beyond exaggeration to the League and all that the League 
stands for. The attempt that we have made in the post-war 
world to substitute peaceful settlement for the arbitrament of 
the sword would have been frustrated. The small weak coun- 
tries of the world would see the protection upon which they have 
been depending gravely endangered. The pacts that have been 
laboriously concluded for the greater security of Europe would 
seem little more than scraps of paper. 

Outside Europe, the reactions, though they may be not so 
immediate, will be no less deplorable. For a generation past we 
in Great Britain and our friends in France have been engaged in 
a wise and generous policy of eliminating issues between the 
white and the colored races. We do not believe in the inevita- 
bility of these color clashes. We have worked not to dig a gulf 
but to build a bridge between Europe and Africa and between 
Europe and Asia. . . . A war that claimed to be a war between 
the white and black races would throw intolerable obstacles 
into this path of reconciliation and mutual understanding. 

If the Italian Government have complaints to make against 
the Abyssinian Government, let them make those complaints 
in the proper and regular manner. They will find the League 
ready to give full and impartial consideration to the case which 
they put before it. But these are issues which can be settled with- 
out recourse to war. Above all, they are issues that can be 
settled without recourse to a war which would inevitably lead 
to confusion in Europe, to the serious weakening and perhaps 
the destruction of the forces of peace, and to the formidable 
unsettlement of the great colored races of the world. 


SIR SAMUEL HOARE in the House of Commons, August 1, 1935 


Abyssinia is the last surviving independent African State. Many 
and determined attempts were made during the heyday of Im- 
perialism and the scramble for markets at the end of the nineteenth 
century to divide Abyssinia among the Great Powers. The country 
survived only through the fighting qualities of its population, aided 


1 Reprinted by permission from pamphlet issued by The New Statesman and Nation, 
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by the climate and the mountains and deserts behind which they 
lived, Italy concluded a treaty with Abyssinia in which, in the Italian 
text, Abyssinia agreed to resort to the good offices of Italy in her 
relations with other Powers, whereas the Amharic text merely said 
that Abyssinia could, if she chose, resort to the good offices of Italy 
for this purpose. The difference between the two texts was the 
difference between a protectorate and independence, and led to the 
war in which the Italians were decisively defeated at Adowa in 1896 
and subsequently recognized Abyssinia’s independence. 

The attempts to establish spheres of influence in Abyssinia con- 
tinued and resulted, on December 13, 1906, in the so-called Tripartite 
(London) Agreement between Great Britain, France, and Italy. This 
was a typical pre-war treaty, such as the agreements between 
France and Great Britain over Morocco, and between Russia and 
Great Britain over Persia. The Tripartite Agreement began by 
guaranteeing the independence and integrity of Abyssinia, and 
then specified the way in which it would in due course be divided 
up between the contracting parties. The preamble to the Agreement 
declares: 


It being the common interest of France, Great Britain, and 
Italy to maintain intact the integrity of Ethiopia, to provide for 
every kind of disturbance in the political conditions of the 
Ethiopian Empire, to come to a mutual understanding in regard 
to their attitude in the event of any change in the situation 
arising in Ethiopia, and to prevent the action of the three States 
in protecting their respective interests, both in the British, 
French and Italian possessions bordering on Ethiepia and in 
Ethiopia itself, from resulting in injury to the interests of any of 
them—the Government of the French Republic, the Government 
of His Britannic Majesty and the Government of Italy have 
assented to the following Agreement. 


The Agreement of 1906 


Article 1 of the Agreement states that ‘“‘ France, Great Britain, and 
Italy shall cooperate in maintaining the political and territorial 
status quo in Ethiopia as determined by the state of affairs at present 
existing and by the following Agreements,”’ (Here are specified nine 
several agreements and protocols between the contracting parties 
with respect to Abyssinia or between one of them and Abyssinia. 
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The protocols go back to one of 1891 recognizing virtually the whole 
of Abyssinia as an Italian sphere of influence.) 

Article 2 binds the three Powers when demanding agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial concessions in Abyssinia “to act in such 
a way that concessions which may be accorded in the interest of 
one of the three States may not be injurious to the interests of the 
other two.”’ 

By Article 3 they pledge themselves to non-intervention in Abys- 
sinian internal affairs, and by Articles 6 and 7 to prolong the Jibuti 
railway to Addis Ababa and to arrange that an Englishman and an 
Italian, as well as a representative of the Emperor of Abyssinia, 
shall be appointed members of the French Railway Company, and 
that the British and Italian Governments shall put a Frenchman on 
any boards they may form to build railways in Abyssinia. 

Article 4 says that: 

In the event of the status quo laid down in Art. 1 being dis- 
turbed, France, Great Britain, and Italy shall make every effort 
to preserve the integrity of Ethiopia. In any case they shall 
act together, on the basis of the Agreements enumerated in the 
above-mentioned Article, in order to safeguard: 

(a) The interests of Great Britain and Egypt in the Nile 
Basin, more especially as regards the regulation of the waters 
of that river and its tributaries (due consideration being paid 
to local interests), without prejudice to Italian interests men- 
tioned in 8(b); 

(b) The interests of Italy in Ethiopia as regards Eritrea and 
Somaliland (including the Benadir), more especially with refer- 
ence to the hinterland of her possessions and the territorial con- 
nection between them to the west of Addis Ababa; 

(c) The interests of France in Ethiopia as regards the French 
Protectorate on the Somali Coast, the hinterland of their pro- 
tectorate and the zone necessary for the construction and work- 
ing of the railway from Jibuti to Addis Ababa. 


Abyssinia protested against this Treaty at the time, saying that 
as she was not a party it had no binding force, and that the three 
Great Powers had no right to dispose of the future of Abyssinia. 


Abyssinia Enters the League 


During the War Italy had to be lavishly bribed by France and 
Great Britain to abandon Germany and to come in on the side of 
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the Allies in 1915. The bribe included generous but unspecified 
promises of colonial concessions in Asia Minor and East Africa, 
which the Italians have ever since regarded as including moral and 
diplomatic support for helping themselves to Abyssinia. In 1919, 
at the time of the peace negotiations, the Italian Government pressed 
for the implementing of these promises, but could not win British 
assent, for reasons that will be made plain in a moment. 

In 1923 France, with Italian support, took the initiative in bring- 
ing Abyssinia into the League. The moving spirit in this matter was 
M. Hanotaux, who was then French Foreign Minister and who had 
been Minister of Colonies at the time of Fashoda. The bringing of 
Abyssinia into the League was looked upon by the French and 
[talian Colonial Ministries as a clever move to frustrate what were 
believed to be British designs on Abyssinia—for such was the inter- 
pretation put upon the agitation that had then begun in Great 
Britain against slavery in the country. 

The British delegate expressed doubts as to whether Abyssinia 
should be admitted. These doubts were not shared by Signor Musso- 
lini’s representative, Count Bonin-Longare, who, according to the 
Minutes of the Sixth Committee of the Assembly: 


considered that Abyssinia’s request constituted a tribute to 
the League of Nations. This tribute was of great value as coming 
from a distant nation which had hitherto remained outside the 
great international movements, but which, by the remarkable 
tenacity with which it had been able to preserve its religious 
faith and national character throughout the ages, had acquired 
titles of nobility to which due justice must be paid. 


M. de Jouvenel, the French delegate, repeated the arguments of 
his Italian colleague as to the efforts being made by the Abyssinian 
Government to suppress the slave traffic and the beneficial effect 
Abyssinia’s entrance into the League would have on this question. 
He added: 


As to the question of domestic serfdom, it must be confessed 
that many governments found themselves faced with similar 
difficulties in their African territories. Such was the case in the 
French colonies, the Belgian Congo, etc. 

All these considerations led to the conclusion that . . . the 
Committee ought to recommend the Assembly to admit Abys- 
sinia to the League, and that any delay in the admission of that 
country might prejudice the cause of peace and prestige of the 
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League. If an incident were to take place within the coming year 
on the frontiers of Abyssinia and it was settled by force, the 
League would be blamed for such recourse to force because it 
had failed to come to a decision in time. 


Abyssinia was finally admitted on her government’s undertaking 


ish | to do their best to end the slave trade and slavery. The Slavery 
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Report of the League (1935) gives credit to Abyssinia for the pro- 
gress it has made in this matter, and incidentally points out that 
conditions akin to slavery prevail in the adjacent Italian colony of 
Eritrea. Authorities agree that determined efforts have been made 
by the Emperor to reform and modernize his country; and that 
the greatest obstacle to reform in the last two or three years has 
been the growing danger of an Italian attack, which has necessitated 
concentration on the question of national defense and made it im- 
possible for the Emperor to carry out reforms that would irritate 
the military and conservative elements in the country. 


Britain and Italy in 1925 


Two years after Abyssinia’s admission to the League there was 
an exchange of Notes between Italy and the Baldwin Government, 
On December 14, 1925, Sir Ronald Graham, British Ambassador 
in Rome, wrote to Signor Mussolini. Beginning with the vital im- 
portance to Egypt and the Sudan of maintaining the flow of water 
from the Blue and White Niles, he referred to the so far fruitless 
attempt to obtain a concession for a barrage on Lake Tana. He 
recalled that in 1919 Italy had offered cooperation in this enterprise, 
together with support for Britain in the effort to secure a motor road 
between Lake Tana and the Sudan. Italy in return asked for British 
support in her plan for a railway from the frontier of Eritrea to the 
frontier of Italian Somaliland, passing to the west of Addis Ababa, 
with free passage across the motor road. Italy demanded an exclusive 
economic interest in West Ethiopia and the whole territory crossed 
by the railway, and a promise of support for all requests to Ethiopia 
for economic concessions regarding the Italian zone. 

The above offer, it was recalled, had not been entertained in 
1919, since strong objection was felt to a foreign Power’s establishing 
any sort of control over the head waters of the rivers. But the British 
Government was desirous of further friendly cooperation with Italy, 
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and they recognized that the Italian offer was not in contradiction of 
the London Agreement (1906), since its object was to maintain the 
status quo. They now welcomed the offer, provided that it could be 
accepted without prejudice to the paramount hydraulic interests of 
Egypt and the Sudan. The British Government accordingly asked 
for support at Addis Ababa in the matter of the barrage concession; 
and in return they would support the Italian plan for the railway and 
were prepared to recognize an exclusive Italian economic interest ip 
the zone above referred to. 

Signor Mussolini replied on December 20, 1925, noting in particular 
that the proposals of 1919 were now acceptable, and expressing the 
hope that friendly cooperation might be further extended so as to 
cover all Italian and British interests in Ethiopia. The Duce promised 
support for the dual British plan of barrage and road, in return for 
British support of the railway project. He added that in the event of 
either government failing to secure a concession, the government 
which had obtained satisfaction would not relax their efforts on be- 
half of the other. The Duce remarked in this Note that the proposals 
of 1919 formed part of “‘a wider negotiation of a colonial character” 
arising out of the Treaty of London, 1915. This reference was, of 
course, to the attempts made at the Peace Conference to give effect 
to the sweeping annexationist demands in the secret treaties—the 
bribe for bringing Italy into the War. 


The Protest of 1926 


The next public development came on June 19, 1926, when the 
Emperor addressed a protest to the Secretary-General of the League 
for circulation to all member States. 

The Emperor said that his government had been profoundly 
moved by the conclusion of the Italo-British Agreement, without 
their being consulted or informed. On admission to the League 
Ethiopia had been told that all nations were to be on a footing of 
equality within the League, and that their independence was to 
be universally respected. One of the subjects covered by the Agree- 
ment had already been discussed between Ethiopia and Britain, 
and been left undecided. The people of Abyssinia were anxious to 
do right, but throughout their history they had seldom met with 
foreigners ‘‘who did not desire to possess themselves of Abyssinian 
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territory and to destroy their independence.”’ Prudence, therefore, 
was needed if the people were to be convinced that foreigners seeking 
concessions were genuinely innocent of concerted political aims; 
“nor must it be forgotten that we have only recently been introduced 
to modern civilization.’’ The Emperor, then, wished to hear from 
members of the League. 

On August 3, 1926, the British Government addressed a Note 
to the Secretary-General of the League. They regretted that the 
purport of the Agreement should have been misconstrued by the 
Abyssinian Government. There was nothing in the Anglo-Italian 
Notes to suggest coercion or the exercise of pressure. The two 
Powers had no intention of dividing the country economically. Of 
course, the Abyssinian Government had a perfect right to judge of 
what was in the interests of Abyssinia. The Note concluded with a 
statement to the effect that Sir Austen Chamberlain would be happy 
to repeat these assurances at the League Council. 

The Italian reply to the Emperor was dated August 4. It affirmed 
that the Emperor’s government had not understood the letter and 
spirit of the Agreement, in which there was nothing to justify 
apprehension on the part of Ethiopia. 

The Emperor's rejoinder was sent to the Secretary-General on 
September 4. It urged that the procedure of the two Powers, in 
making an agreement without the knowledge of Abyssinia, was 
incompatible with the terms of the Covenant, “‘since it constituted 
an indirect threat to the secular territorial integrity and political 
independence of Abyssinia. . . . In our view, under Art. 20 of 
the Covenant, they had no right to contract such an agreement.” The 
Abyssinian Government would have felt no further apprehension 
had not the two Powers brought the agreement officially to their 
notice on the same day. The Ethiopian Government took cognizance 
of the announcement that the Notes exchanged were to be de- 
posited with the Secretariat of the League, and requested that their 
letter of protest be likewise registered and published, in order that 
the public might be acquainted with Ethiopia's views on the Notes 
and with the reassurances given by the two Powers. 

In 1928 Italy concluded with Abyssinia a treaty of amity and 
conciliation. By Article 5 the parties agree to submit any dispute 
not settled by diplomatic means to conciliation and arbitration, and 
not to have recourse to force. By Article 2, “each government 
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undertakes not to engage under any pretext in action calculated As f 
to endanger or prejudice the independence of the other.”’ ¢ Libe 
One of the Italian grievances is that instead of allowing Italy to 


step in and develop the country, the Emperor has actually been M 
himself attempting to civilize and modernize his own people, and ae 
has in this connection devoted special attention to making the Fact 
national defense more effective. | Octobe 
Rome 
The Outbreak and Course of the Conflict In 
With this background it should have been clear to the British } oniin 
Government from the first that the Italo-Abyssinian conflict was said 
of the most serious character. The ostensible cause was a frontier It is 
incident—one of many—at Wal Wal, between Italian native troops — 
and an Abyssinian force. But it so happened that just before the 7 
incident an Anglo-Abyssinian Boundary Commission had been on ini. 
the spot. The British members of the Commission, in signed letters pows 
and affidavits which were communicated to both the British and | 
Abyssinian Governments and transmitted by the latter to th, , By J 
League, declared that the Italian troops at Wal Wal were on Abys | '“T&S' 
sinian territory, and that their behavior was provocative. The and Mi 
British Commissioner, Colonel Clifford, added that as far back as of nn 
1932 the local Italian Commander had sent a communication imply- of “Ita 
ing a claim to Wal Wal to the British Somaliland Administration, | and Ita 
which the latter had refused even to answer on the ground that the | The Ita 
claim was inadmissible. . ont 
At the end of July 1935 Mr. Vernon Bartlett, in a series of dis | relation 
patches to the News Chronicle, reported that the preparations for the | Suez Ci 
conquest of Abyssinia, for which the Wal Wal incident merely The | 
served as a pretext, had been begun by Signor Mussolini in July fact tha 
1934 when he gave Marshal Badoglio and an Italian military com- British 
mission the task of proceeding to Eritrea to investigate and report In sh 
upon the prospects and nature of a campaign. The reports were ol and the 
an exceedingly discouraging character, as were the subsequent’ Italy's 1 
reports of the General Staff.? wees 
! We are reliably informed that Signor Mussolini tore up the General Staff report ina the British 
fury when he received it. He began with the assumption that 70-80,000 men and a max plans in A 
mum of 200,000,000 to 250,000,000 lire a month would be sufficient for the expedition; by Dlained the 
May 1935 his General Staff had convinced him that 3-400,000 men and a correspondingly reply shoul 
greater expenditure would be necessary. Seaaee 


The duration of the war is reckoned by Italian military experts at two years; by mos 
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As far back as September 1934 the Italian émigré paper Giustizia 
e Libertad wrote: 


We have received information from Italy that the govern- 
ment is said to be preparing a military movement in Abyssinia. 


Facts were adduced in support of this statement. Later, on 
October 12, 1934, the same paper (No. 22) printed a letter from 
Rome saying that: 

In spite of official denials, and in spite of statements made to one 

another in Rome by the Abyssinian chargé d’affaires and Mus- 
solini, talk of a military expedition to Ethiopia continues. It is 
said that operations are prepared down to the smallest detail. 
It is said, too, that the military expedition would be entrusted 
more especially to the air force and to contingents of colonial 
troops. General de Bono would leave the Ministry of the Colo- 
nies, the management of which would be taken over by Musso- 
lini, and would have the high command of the colonies with wide 
powers. 


By January 1935 the Italian Colonial Office vote had been heavily 
increased; Signor Mussolini had made himself Colonial Minister, 
and Marshal de Bono, a notorious fire-eater and advocate of a war 
of conquest upon Abyssinia, had been appointed Governor-General 
of “Italian East Africa’ (a new title, suggesting the union of Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland, which happen to be separated by Abyssinia). 
The Italian press explained that the object of this appointment was 
to settle once and for all the whole question of Italo-Abyssinian 
relations. The flow of Italian troops and war material through the 
Suez Canal began in the last months of 1934, and swelled steadily. 

The Italian press in the first months of the affair boasted of the 
fact that the Italian Government were keeping close touch with the 
British Government and informing them of their views and plans. 

In short, there can be no reasonable doubt that the Foreign Office 
and the government were very well aware from the outset of what 
Italy’s violent reaction to the Wal Wal incident portended.* 


*Definite proof of this statement is afforded in Signor Mussolini's interview in the 
Morning Post of September 17, 1935. The Duce states, and the fact has been admitted in 
the British official reply to the interview, that he informed the British Government of his 
plans in Abyssinia on January 29, and offered to do a deal with Great Britain. He com- 
plained that he received an evasive reply. The British people will echo this complaint. The 
reply should have been that Great Britain and Italy were both bound by Article ro of the 
Covenant and that we were determined to uphold that Article. The Morning Post of 
September 18 publishes an article by its diplomatic correspondent recalling the comments 
on this interview from ‘‘authoritative quarters” (i.e. Foreign Office and government cir- 
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Nevertheless, when Abyssinia brought the matter before the 
League in January under Article 11 of the Covenant the Baldwin 
Government brought the strongest pressure to bear for Abyssinia 
to enter into direct negotiations with Italy. These negotiations were \ 
to be conducted in the spirit of Article 5 of the 1928 Treaty. The | 
Italian contention from the first was that the question of the right of 
the Italian troops to be at Wal Wal should be ruled out, that the 
Abyssinians should apologize, salute the Italian flag and pay an | 
indemnity, and that no other issue should be discussed except that | 
of responsibility for the Wal Wal incident. The Abyssinians de. | 
manded arbitration, not only on this incident, but on the question 
of where their frontier with Italy should run, and on any other issue 
that Italy chose to raise. In addition to offering arbitration on all | 
issues they undertook beforehand to accept any decision of the | 
Council. 

Enter the League Council 


As the situation went from bad to worse Abyssinia in March | 
invoked also Articles 10 and 15 of the Covenant and begged for ; 
speedy measures to put an end to the danger of war. 

The British and French Governments met Signor Mussolini at| 
Stresa in April. The British delegation brought along an Abyssinian | 
expert, but did not pluck up courage to mention the subject to the | 


Duce. 


' 


Abyssinia’s appeal to have the matter discussed at the special 
Council Meeting in April (where France, Great Britain, and read 
joined in condemning Germany’s failure to abide by her treaty > 
obligations and swore to uphold the Covenant) was rejected. 

At the regular Council meeting in May a formula was devised 
which again postponed the whole issue and left it to two Italian 
and two Abyssinian conciliators to discuss the question of respons: 
bility for the Wal Wal incident, on the basis of ambiguous terms of 


cles), which contains the following passage: ‘‘ The inconclusive conversations to whic 
Signor Mussolini refers are interpreted as being the conversations he had with Mr. Anthony 
Eden in Rome in June. In these conversations it is understood that Mr. Eden pointed out 
that the situation had developed to a point at which British policy was no longer founded 
upon considerations of British colonial interest; but upon such wider issues as maintenanct 
of the peace in Europe and of the authority of the League of Nations."’ This authoritative 
admission that British policy was ‘‘founded upon considerations of colonial interest 
instead of upon the Covenant until Juneiscertainly remarkable. Moreover, as this pamphlet 
makes clear, British policy in the Mussolini-Eden conversations and for months later pai 
only lip-service to the League, said nothing about our duty to oppose aggression, and wat 
concerned primarily with trying to do an Imperialist deal with Italy at the expense 
Abyssinia. Hence the present situation. | 
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reference which left open the question of whether the Commission’s 
terms of reference should, or should not, include the question of 
whether the Italian forces at Wal Wal were on Abyssinian territory. 
No method was even suggested of dealing with the general issue of 
the relations between Italy and Abyssinia, although by that time 
it was clear that the Wal Wal incident was a mere pretext and the 
officially controlled Italian press was openly stating that Italy’s 
object was the conquest of all Abyssinia. 

Fresh urgent appeals from Abyssinia, including an offer to pay 
for neutral observers to be sent to the spot by the Council, were 
ignored. The ambiguity in the terms of reference of the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission duly resulted in a deadlock and in a 
breakdown of the negotiations. This made the Council meeting at 
the end of July unavoidable. Just before it there was much brave 
talk in press and Parliament as to the determination of the National 
Government this time to brook no further delay, but to insist on 
the whole question being taken up by the Council, even if it meant 
a break with Italy. But when the Council met Mr. Eden collapsed 
and a formula was found which was even worse than that of the 
May meeting. It provided, on the one hand, that the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission should resume its work on the basis 
of accepting the Italian view as to its terms of reference (i.e. ex- 
cluding the highly relevant issue of whether or not the Italian troops 
at Wal Wal had invaded Abyssinian territory). The meeting of 
the Council to take up the whole question was postponed from 
August 25 to September 4. The three Great Powers, France, Great 
Britain, and Italy, were then to endeavor to come to an agreement 
as to the future of Abyssinia, in negotiations without Abyssinia 
and based, not on the Covenant, but on the 1906 Treaty. 

In these negotiations the British and French Governments pro- 
posed to Mussolini concessions in Abyssinia that were a violation of 
their obligation under the Covenant to respect and to preserve 
against external aggression Abyssinia’s territorial integrity and 
political independence, and were prepared to let Italy use war as 
an instrument of national policy to secure these concessions if the 
Abyssinian Emperor refused to yield. The only result was to encour- 
age Mussolini in his bellicose intransigence. The Paris negotiations 
accordingly broke down. 
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British Cabinet’s Fears 


The Cabinet thereupon held an extraordinary meeting in August, 
to which Mr. Baldwin hurried from Aix and on the eve of which 
Mr. McDonald announced that this was the gravest crisis since 
1914. In one respect the 1914 precedent was followed, for the Cabinet 
left public opinion and the governments of the world as uncertain 
as they had been on the crucial point of what, if anything, Great 
Britain would do if war broke out contrary to our obligations under 
Article 16 of the Covenant. The failure to decide what we would do 
for the collective defense of Abyssinia against aggression was accom- 
panied by the decision to continue denying her the means to defend 
herself—i.e. to prolong the illegal and immoral embargo on the 
export of arms to Abyssinia. The fresh postponement in August of 
a decision on the point on which the government should have made 
up their minds last January—namely, on the application of sanctions 
against the aggressor in this conflict—was explained to public 
opinion as being dictated by the desire not to act before the League 
had taken a decision as to who was the aggressor. This is to stand 
the Covenant on its head. As the Assembly stated in its resolution 
of 1921: “It is the duty of each Member of the League to decide for 
itself whether a breach of the Covenant has been committed.” Ina 
report adopted in 1927 the Assembly said: ‘‘It has been suggested 
that a State should not be allowed to intervene until the League 
itself has given its opinion. This would be questioning a right which 
States clearly derive from the Covenant.’’ The Assembly further 
pointed out in 1921 and emphasized in 1927 that it is the duty ofa 
member State, when it believes there is danger of aggression, to 
summon the Council before war has broken out, in order to secure 
agreement on preventive action, including the threat and even the 
application of sanctions such as withdrawal of diplomatic representa- 
tives and a partial or even complete boycott, in order to secure com- 
pliance with the League’s proposals for putting an end to the danger 
of war. 

This official interpretation of the Covenant is binding on the 
British Government. It also corresponds to the common sense of 
the situation, for (a) prevention is better than cure; (b) the League 
not being a super-State cannot act over the heads of its members, 
and can move only in response to the decision of some member 
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State to take the initiative in calling for action—i.e. in proposing 
a policy and announcing its readiness to pursue such a policy in 
company with the rest of the League. It is natural for every reason, 
geographical (our command of Gibraltar, the Suez Canal, the Red 
Sea, etc.), military (the British navy’s command of the Mediterra- 
nean), and political (Great Britain is a permanent member of the 
Council, the strongest Power in the League and in Africa, with 
the most influence on Italy and with the greatest interests at stake), 
that France and other League Powers should wait upon our lead. 
If we lead, the others will follow: if we announce what policy we 
have decided to pursue, the others will cooperate. Until September 11 
the government shirked the duty of leading. The trouble is that 
inaction is as fervently desired by some members of the government 
as it would be deplored by other members, and that a compromise 
between those who want to act and those who do not once again 
led to a mere pretence of action and then to action which was half- 
hearted, half-headed and . . . too late. 


“Conciliation”’ and the 1906 Treaty 


The extraordinary fact is that the British Government have from 
the outset been prepared to negotiate with Italy on the basis of 
their repudiation of the Covenant. In the early stages the Italians 
kept reminding the National Government of the 1906 Treaty and 
its various nineteenth-century Protocols, as well as of the pledges 
given in the 1925 Exchange of Notes. They pointed out that Abys- 
sinia in May 1935 (soon after the Council meeting) withdrew her 
objections to granting to Great Britain her dam-building concession 
on Lake Tana, and urged that Great Britain should consequently 
support Italian claims (beginning with a railway joining Eritrea and 
Italian Somaliland across Abyssinia, and an economic sphere of 
influence). 

Mr. Eden was sent to Rome to suggest the lines of an offer of 
this kind which was to be sweetened as regards Abyssinia by giving 
her a small strip of British territory and a port. The effect of this 
offer on Signor Mussolini was made plain at the time in a despatch 
from the diplomatic correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, saying 
that the Italian Government were not satisfied with the cession of 
some of the desert country in the lowlands, but wanted the fertile 
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uplands of Abyssinia (i.e. the whole country). The Italian press 
has been insistent on the point that half measures were useless; it 
did not want merely a railway zone patrolled by Italian troops, for 
if Abyssinia were compelled to alienate half her independence she 
would be discontented and continually try to get back what she 
had lost. Therefore half measures were no use; Italy must make a 
complete job of it and take the whole. 

In other words, by tacitly agreeing with Italy that the Covenant 
is academic nonsense and does not apply, that Great Powers are 
free to do business outside the League at the expense of a weak 
member State, we have merely confirmed Signor Mussolini in the 
belief that since he is offered some 10 per cent of what he wants 
as a result of merely threatening war, he is free to help himself to 
the rest by actually making war. The moment we abandon the 
ground of the Covenant the whole issue is reduced to Imperialist 
bargaining. The Powers have applied not the Covenant, but the 
pre-war 1906 Treaty, which is for the most part wholly incom- 
patible with the letter and spirit of Article 10 of the Covenant—by 
which we are bound to respect and to preserve against external 
aggression Abyssinia’s territorial integrity and political independence 

The only public man who has shown any appreciation of what 
the procedure of Great Power negotiations on the basis of the 1906 
Treaty means is Mr. Lloyd George. His remarks (reported in the 
News Chronicle of August 14) are worth quoting: 

Negotiations are going on in Paris to try and avert a war. The 
whole object of the Covenant of the League was to prevent wars 
in future between nations. We set up at enormous expense an 
elaborate organization at Geneva, representing almost all the 
nations of the world, for that purpose, and one of the conditions 
of the negotiations at the moment is that the very body which 
has been set up to try and substitute methods of conciliation for 
methods of bloodshed should not be called in at all. Signor 
Mussolini said: “If the League of Nations is brought in, I do 
not appear.’’ They had accepted that, and immediately that 
was accepted they wiped the League out as an authority on peace 
and war. 

The very country whose integrity and independence have been 
challenged has been ruled out from a conference that is discussing 
its very existence as an independent State. . . . What are 
they discussing? Are they discussing how they are to prevent 
Signor Mussolini from destroying the independence of a friendly 
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Power which is a member of the League? Not at all. They are 
just discussing what measure of economic and strategic and 
political control can be given to Italy without war. How they 
can deliver Abyssinia on the cheap to Italy—that is the question 
which is being discussed. 


As an inevitable result, the Italian press has made no secret of 
its conviction that when it came to the point Italy would be just as 
free to do what she wanted and had just as little to fear from Great 
Britain as Germany or Japan. In private, Italian diplomats have 
gone farther and deplored the Italian adventure, which they say 
may be ruinous for their country, adding with bitterness that Musso- 
lini would never have gone to such lengths unless he was convinced 
of Great Britain’s complacency. 

The mischief, as Mr. Dell, the Geneva correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, pointed out on August 3, was that the Italians 
had never taken the British Government seriously—that is to say, 
they never believed that the British Government would resort to 
energetic measures to prevent an Italian attack on Abyssinia. He 
then quoted Signor Forges-Davanzati, the editor of the Tribuna 
and an Italian senator, who broadcast from Rome on the wireless 
to the effect that he had just returned from a visit to London, and 
could assure Italians that they had nothing to fear from England. 
Mr. Dell summarized the Senator’s broadcast conclusions in these 
words: “Look at the success that Japan and Germany have had by 
leaving the League of Nations. They have done just what they 
pleased. We have only to follow their example and the British 
Government will offer us concessions to get us back to Geneva just 
as it has to Hitler.”’ 


The Arms Embargo 


Abyssinia appealed to the Great Powers through the League to 
preserve her territorial integrity and existing political independence 
against Italian aggression, as they are bound in honor to do under 
Article 10 of the Covenant. She offered arbitration on all issues; 
she undertook beforehand to accept any decision of the League 
Council; she begged that neutral observers should be sent by the 
League to the spot and offered to pay for them; she urged the League 
(i.e. the Great Powers) again and again to put a stop to the grave 
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danger of war; she even offered to cede part of her territory and to the ¢ 
give Italy an economic sphere of influence for the sake of peace, drags 
Signor Mussolini rejected arbitration on all but a minor issue, Italy 


and then only on his own terms; he refused to recognize the League's } posse 
authority to take up the dispute at all; he spurned the Abyssinian | deny 
offers with contempt; in his public speeches and through his con- Italy 


trolled press he vehemently announced his intention to wage a war ever 
of conquest against Abyssinia in order to convert this member of WI 
the League into an Italian colony; he has for months been pouring Abys 
troops and munitions through the Suez Canal (chiefly controlled by ' 
the British Government) into Eritrea, as part of his elaborate, an 
far-reaching, and public preparations to launch his war of conquest arr 
the moment the rainy season stops. of | 
In face of this situation our National Government have for many | 
months repeatedly shirked the duty to decide to apply the Covenant | ie 
against the aggressor. That left them no alternative but to endeavor ow 
to placate the aggressor at the expense of his intended victim. The } wit 
blessed word “‘conciliation’’ has been worked to death to camouflage 
this process. But conciliation based on foreknowledge in the potential f = 
aggressor that Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant will unhesitatingly | twe 
be applied if he resorts to war, is one thing. “‘Conciliation’’ which | por 
is based on the would-be aggressor’s tranquil certainty that the | is € 
British Government cannot make up their minds to apply the o 
Covenant in case of war, is something very different. Of i 
The latter is the type of “conciliation’’ practiced until September it? 
by the National Government in the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, just wol 
as it was in the case of China and Japan. The bitter and ignoble the 
fruits of these methods are Mussolini’s growing arrogance and war | 
preparations, the wasting of the precious months that could have Iro} 
been used to prevent this wicked and gratuitous war, and the prosti- statec 
tution of the League to give moral authority to the efforts of Great posit 
Britain and France to do an imperialist deal with Italy which Febru 
Abyssinia was to be compelled to accept under threat of war. Leagu 
Because they were unwilling to stand by the Covenant at the I 
risk of incurring Mussolini’s displeasure, the National Government sho 
felt obliged to yield to the Italian demand that we should refuse rm 
licenses for the export of arms to Abyssinia, although this happened the 
to be a breach of our obligation in the 1930 arms traffic treaty with | Sta 
Abyssinia to allow the Abyssinian Emperor to supply himself with Sta 
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the arms he needs in self-defense. ‘‘Conciliation,”’ of course, was 
dragged in again to justify this embargo, which applies “equally” to 
Italy (who manufactures her own munitions) and to Abyssinia (who 
possesses not a single munitions factory). The argument is that by 
denying Abyssinia arms “ conciliation’’ is more likely to succeed, for 
Italy will be pleased and Abyssinia will be less likely to resist what- 
ever “raw deal’’ the three Great Powers may concoct. 

What answer could be given to the Note of August 14 from the 
Abyssinian Government to the League? 


The Royal Italian Government is continuing to send troops 
and ammunition to East Africa. It is ceaselessly manufacturing 
arms and implements of war, with the openly avowed intention 
of using them against the Ethiopian Empire. There is no manu- 
facture in Ethiopia, either public or private, of arms and muni- 
tions of war. The Imperial Ethiopian Government today finds 
it absolutely impossible to obtain means of defense outside its 
own frontiers. Wherever it attempts to obtain them it meets 
with prohibitions and export embargoes. 

Is that real neutrality? Is it just? Will the Council remain 
unmoved in face of this situation, which is steadily growing 
worse? Will it allow this unequal contest to continue between 
two members of the League of Nations, one of which is all- 
powerful, is in a position to employ, and has declared that it 
is employing, all its resources in preparing for aggression, while 
the other, weak and pacific and mindful of its international 
obligations, is deprived of the means of organizing the defense 
of its territory and very existence, both of which are precious to 
it? Will the Council assume responsibility in the eyes of the 
world for allowing preparations to continue unchecked for 
the massacre of a people who constitute a menace to none? 


Ironically enough the ethics of the matter have never been better 
stated than in the official statement of the Italian Government's 
position on the general principle of an arms embargo made on 
February 25, 1935, by Admiral Ruspoli, the Italian delegate on the 
League Committee for Regulating the Traffic in Arms. 


In the Italian delegate’s view, it was essential that States 
should be able, in case of necessity, to buy war material from 
foreign countries. : 

He did not think that even the most extreme supporters of 
the League of Nations could contend that if, say, a powerful 
State tried to force a passage through the territory of a weaker 
State, or committed some such evident act of aggression as 
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that, the ideals of the League would oblige them to place an 
embargo on the war material being manufactured for the weaker 
State that was being attacked. If so, it would obviously be a 
case of summum jus summa tnjuria, and if that were established, 
if there were merely the suspicion that in the case of war they 
would wash their hands like Pontius Pilate and treat the 
attacked and aggressor in the same way, it would, he thought, 
undermine the whole idea of the League of Nations and the 
mutual trust that they wanted to establish between nations.‘ 


Consequences of an Italo-Abyssinian War 


Some of the dangers of this war were indicated by General Smuts 
in an interview on August 12. 


This adventure cannot be looked upon as an isolated move. I 
think it will shake the whole system of civilization to its founda- 
tions should the League fail at this critical moment. 
Europe will go back to the pre-war system of alliances, and will 
divide into hostile camps, wherein anything might happen. It 
is possible that Great Britain may be able to keep out of this 
so far as Europe is concerned. But a great conflict in Africa 
must have serious repercussions on British territories such as 
the Sudan and Egypt. There is no doubt that the invasion of 
Abyssinia by Italy will arouse anxious feelings all over Africa 
between white and black, and may have serious results. 

The African does not yet look on the European as an enemy, 
but this trouble may raise intense racial and color feeling and 
make the position of the European much more difficult. It may 
spread all over the African continent, and you may find that 
every African will sympathize with Abyssinia. . . . The 
danger is from dictators who are in a tight corner everywhere 
creating diversions by launching out on foreign adventures of 


this kind. 


There is ample evidence from all over the colored world—includ- 
ing Arabs, Indians, American, and African negroes from Zululand 
to the Gold Coast—that General Smuts was not exaggerating. But 
he was unduly optimistic in his belief that Britain could remain 
unaffected by the ensuing European complications. If the League 
is destroyed, the world will return to the Balance of Power, to general 
rearmament, and general war. 

Meanwhile, Hitler watches and rejoices. A recent dispatch from 


‘From the Minutes of the twenty-third meeting. To do the gallant Admiral and his 
government justice, they had clearly forgotten Abyssinia and were thinking of Italy's 
freedom to export arms to Paraguay and Hungary. 
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the Berlin correspondent of the News Chronicle graphically sums up 
Nazi Germany’s attitude. 
Official Germany is wondering what concrete effect a war 
between Italy and Abyssinia would have on: 


(1) The future of collective security; 

(2) The future structure of the League; 

(3) Britain’s réle in future European conflicts; 
(4) Italy’s interest in Austrian independence. 

It cannot be too strongly stressed that Britain’s behavior 
during the present crisis will have a profound bearing on the 
methods Germany will employ when she starts to pursue her 
foreign policy aims vigorously in the future. 

Germany is well aware that her hand in Central Europe will 
be strengthened if Italy is weakened by a protracted struggle 
in Africa. ° 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s officially expressed sympathy for Italian 
colonial aspirations naturally pleases Germany, for it fits in with 
her own desire for colonies or territorial expansion. 

Italy's proposed absorption of Abyssinia does not arouse 
horror here, but on the contrary awakens a sympathetic re- 
sponse in the German militaristic press. 


The only comment required is that (a) this “ militaristic press’’ is 
officially controlled and writes only what it is told to write by the 
German Ministry of Propaganda, and (b) this same press has 
repeatedly and gloatingly expressed its satisfaction at the prospect 
of the Italo-Abyssinian war completing the destruction of the League 
that was begun by Japan and Germany, and thereby giving Ger- 
many a free hand in her policy of territorial expansion in East and 
Central Europe, coupled with demands for colonies. 


What Should Have Been Done 


When Abyssinia appealed to the League under Article 11 in 
January 1935, Italy’s war preparations had been already in progress 
since September and her designs against Abyssinia were common 
knowledge. It was therefore the duty of the government to refuse 
to accept the Italian plea that the Council should wash its hands 
of the matter, and that Abyssinia should be told to negotiate with 
Italy. We should have told the Italians that we could not regard as 
satisfactory even the application of the conciliation and arbitration 
procedure in the 1928 Treaty unless 
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(a) it were extended to cover the whole of the dispute between 
the two countries; 

(b) time limits and procedure were fixed for the application first 
of conciliation and then of arbitration under the Treaty as well as 
for the appointment of the arbiters; 

(c) military preparations ceased and both parties accepted obliga- 
tions not to resort to force and to establish a neutral zone supervised 
by League agents. 

If the Italian Government had objected to such terms we should 
have said that if they refused them we had a duty to Abyssinia 
under Article 10 of the Covenant which the government were deter- 
mined to fulfill. As regards the 1906 Treaty and the 1925 Exchange 
of Notes they must be considered as invalid in so far as they were 
inconsistent with the obligation under Article 10 of the Covenant to 
respect and preserve against external aggression Abyssinian terri- 
torial integrity and existing political independence. By Article 20 
of the Covenant its provisions override and supersede all other 
Treaty obligations and the British Government were determined to 
remain faithful to the Covenant. Within those limits they would 
do everything in their power to promote a genera! settlement with 
Abyssinia on the basis of technical assistance by the League in 
carrying out the Emperor’s policy of modernizing and developing 
his country. 

There are many instances of the League’s work—in Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Greece, China—for the working out of such a 
scheme, for its application through the League’s technical organiza- 
tions and for general supervision through a Committee of the Council, 
on which Italy, France, and Great Britain, as well as Abyssinia 
and one or two neutrals, could be represented. Moreover, the British 
Government would cooperate in devising any safeguards that might 
be considered necessary to protect Italy's colonies and Abyssinia 
against each other as well as to give League assistance to the Em- 


peror in putting down slavery and the slave trade. 

At that time France, the Little Entente, and Italy were all very 
riuch exercised about the problem of Austria and Germany. France 
and Italy had not come to any agreement with each other, and both 
were extremely anxious for British support. The Balkan Entente 
looked with suspicion and dislike on Italian designs because they 
had not forgotten the attempts of Italy to interfere in the Balkans 
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and to wreck the new Entente, nor had the Turks ever forgotten 
that Signor Mussolini in one of his inspired moments had declared 
that Asia Minor was the promised land for Italian expansion. 

If the British Government had in January taken a strong, clear, 
and constructive line based on loyalty to the Covenant and coupled 
with readiness to take an active part in the organization of collective 
security in Europe, we should have had the support of the whole 
Council. It is inconceivable that Italy would have resisted, for at 
that date Italian preparations had not gone so far as to create any 
irretrievable situation for the régime, and the whole enterprise was 
thoroughly unpopular in influential Fascist circles, not to mention 
the General Staff, the King, and the Italian people. 

But suppose that Mussolini had broken with the Council rather 
than give way? If so, it would have been physically impossible 
for him to go to war for nine months because of the rainy season in 
Abyssinia. The mere fact of the break with the Council would have 
meant that during those nine months I talian war preparations would 
have had to be carried on with the certain knowledge that if the 
war came it would involve a conflict not only with Abyssinia but 
with the other Great Powers. In such circumstances Italian stocks, 
shares, and currency would have started dropping, and the un- 
popularity of the whole adventure would have become so tremendous 
in Italy that Mussolini would have either had to give way or face 
the danger of his régime collapsing within a few months. It is about 
as certain as anything can be that if the government had taken this 
line last January the conflict would have been over by now. 

The program of European negotiations agreed upon by Great 
Britain and France on February 3 in London was defective because 
the British Government refused to take an active part in the general 
organization of security in Europe. It should have agreed to do this 
in return for a firm Anglo-French agreement as to upholding the 
Covenant against Italy in East Africa. There is no doubt whatever 
that France would have agreed to this condition in the circumstances. 


The Stresa Meeting 


But let us for the sake of argument admit that there was some- 
thing to be said (although it is difficult to see what) for postponing 
the issue at the January Council meeting and for not raising it at 
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the Anglo-French conversations on February 3. What, then, should 
have been done at the Stresa meeting in April? By that time Abys 
sinia had appealed to Articles 10 and 15 of the Covenant as wel 
as to Article 11, and the gravity of the situation had become plaip 
to all except the wilfully blind. At Stresa the French and the I talians 


acutely anxious about the menace to their safety presented by 


German designs on Austria, and by the announcement of German 
rearmament, were desperately eager for British support in the 
more effective organization of collective security in Europe. The 
British Government could have refused to agree with these Powers 


as to what should be done in Europe except on the basis of their | 


agreeing to some such program as that outlined above for settling 


the Abyssinian dispute. France and Italy were so apprehensive | 


and felt so directly threatened by Germany that the British Govern- 
ment had all the cards in their hand and could have driven a hard 
bargain. As it was, although the British delegation brought along 
an East African expert, no one dared to broach the subject to Signor 
Mussolini. The plan of the moment was an anti-German Entente 


which, like the pre-war Entente, had to be cemented by Imperialist ; 


deals at the expense of “colonial’’ peoples. Before the War the 
victims were Morocco and Persia. Today the architects of the old 
pre-war Entente are arguing that the “Stresa Front’’ as the embryo 
of the new pre-war Entente must be preserved by turning it intoa 
Covenant-breaking front through an Imperialist deal on the basis 


of the 1906 Treaty that will give Italy a free hand in Abyssinia. The | 


Italian argument that has been used most persistently and with the 
greatest effect in Paris and London, and has even been broadly 
hinted at in the Italian press, is that Italy must have a free hand 
to conquer Abyssinia in the next two years in order to forestall the 
danger to her rear from Germany inciting Abyssinia to attack the 
Italian colonies. Therefore, runs the argument, this preliminary war 
against Abyssinia is necessary in order to enable Italy to throw all 
her forces into the European war which may be expected in three or 


four years’ time. 


The May Council Meeting 


Now let us suppose that the government, while pursuing the 
disastrous course taken in January at Geneva, in April at Stresa, 
and again at the extraordinary Council meeting in April, had 
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subsequently become convinced that Britain must stand by the 
Covenant. In that case they could still have applied the policy 
outlined above at the Council meeting in May. This policy was 
more difficult and riskier by then. In the first place, Signor Mussolini 
had been encouraged by British pusillanimity to commit himself so 
thoroughly to his war that it would take tremendous pressure to 
make him withdraw, and in the second place, the French had been 
so disappointed at our failure to take an active part in the organiza- 
tion of European security that they were seeking an alternative in 
an Italo-French military understanding. But our position in May 
was still overwhelmingly strong, and we could have carried the day 
for a League policy if the government had made up their minds to 
apply sanctions against Italy in case of war. 


The July 31st Meeting 


By the time the Council met again on July 31 the situation had 
become very grave. It had grown worse and more menacing after 
each postponement; whereas it would have been easy in January to 
prevent war, the problem was difficult in July. War propaganda 
and war preparations had gone so far in Italy that to back out now 
would mean the end of the Fascist régime and so would be un- 
thinkable short of a public threat of overwhelming force against 
aggression. French opinion had passed from misgivings as to the 
readiness of our National Government ever to honor any collective 
security commitments to fury at the betrayal of the collective system 
embodied in the Anglo-German naval agreement. The reactionary 
M. Laval had become Prime Minister and was relying more and 
more on a military understanding with Italy and on his East Euro- 
pean allies as the basis of French security. 

But in spite of all the propaganda in Italy the unpopularity of 
the whole adventure was still great. The Italian financial position 
had become positively alarming. M. Laval’s position at home was 
weakening and the prospects of the ‘Front Populaire’’ upsetting 
him by the end of the year were considerable. Opinion in Left circles 
in France was becoming extremely critical of the Laval policy toward 
Italy and voices were raised more and more insistently, warning 
against the danger of parting company with Great Britain and the 
League for the sake of the fickle favors of Signor Mussolini and his 
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Abyssinian liability. We know of no informed person, British, French, 
or ‘‘neutral,’’ who thinks that any French Government would hegi- 
tate for a moment if forced to choose between Great Britain and 
support of the Covenant on the one hand and Italy against the 
Covenant on the other. If the British Government had told M. Laval 
in July that we had decided that if Italy went to war sanctions must 
be applied and France must choose whether to stand with us (in 
which case the two countries would henceforth work hand in hand for 
the strengthening of collective security in Europe) or must take 
the responsibility at a public Council meeting of refusing to support 
our demand for the application of sanctions (in which case, for all 
practical purposes not only Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant, but 
the Locarno Treaties would become a dead letter)—if that issue had 
been put to M. Laval there is no doubt whatever that he would have 
promptly made up his mind to come down off the fence on our side. 

Meanwhile British public opinion—through the vast Peace Ballot, 
through the press, the offer of support by the Labour Party and 
through debates in Parliament—made it clear that the government 
could count upon wholehearted and nation-wide support for any 
action that might be necessary in order to uphold the Covenant 
against aggression. 

It was in these circumstances that the Cabinet met on July 24. 
This time it did at least endeavor to face up to the question of what 
should be done if and when Mussolini went to war. But it failed to 
take any decision, and that failure was known in Paris, Rome, and 
Geneva. A number of members of the government, including what 
might be described as the old incorrigibles—Mr. MacDonald, Sir 
John Simon, Lord Londonderry, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Lord 
Hailsham—were against any decision to apply sanctions. In the 
circumstances Mr. Baldwin found it impossible to make up his mind 
and resorted to his favorite expedient of adjourning the question. 
The government dispersed to their holidays. 

In the circumstances when Mr. Eden arrived in Paris he was 
unable to give M. Laval any convincing reason for coming down 
off the fence. When Mr. Eden arrived in Geneva he was equally 
unable to supply any answer to the Italian delegate’s threat that 
if the Council did not give way Italy would walk out of the League. 
Therefore the proceedings of the July 31st Council meeting were 
turned into a prolonged attempt by Mr. Eden to save his own and 
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his government's face by camouflaging his capitulation to Musso- 
lini’s demand that the League should cease its attempts to interfere 
with the war he was preparing. A new formula was devised. It com- 
mitted the Italians to nothing, and treated the Covenant as a scrap 
of paper until September 4. 


The Government’s Duty in August 


The August Cabinet meeting, after the breakdown of the Paris 
negotiations that should never have been begun, and after the 
cumulative effect of the blunders and crimes committed by the 
government ever since January, was faced by the imminent danger 
of war and the plain duty to take one decision: i.e. to decide at 
long last that if there were war in disregard of Articles 12, 13, or 15 
of the Covenant, Great Britain was determined to apply the sanc- 
tions of Article 16 against the aggressor, and to call upon France 
and other League members to follow suit. This decision should not 
only have been taken but announced in the press and communicated 
through diplomatic channels to Paris, Rome, Moscow, and other 
European capitals. It should further have been announced that 
the government were summoning the Council immediately in order 
(a) to call upon Italy to say whether she would abide by her obliga- 
tions under Articles 10 and 12 of the Covenant to refrain from war 
and aggression, and if so whether she would accept measures under 
these Articles for putting an end to the present danger of war and 
would consent to Article 15 being applied to find a settlement. 
(b) If Italy refused and withdrew, to vote a resolution calling atten- 
tion to the danger of war and holding Italy responsible for this 
situation, as well as advising a general withdrawal of heads of 
diplomatic missions and whatever other measures seemed appropriate 
under Articles 10 and 11 of the Covenant (as interpreted in the de 
Brouckére report adopted by the Assembly in 1927). (c) Announcing 
that if war broke out Article 16 would be applied against whoever 
was the aggressor, and putting in hand the preparations to apply 
this Article. The government should have made it clear in the press, 
and conveyed officially to Paris, Moscow, and the capitals of the 
Little Entente and of the Balkan Entente, that if the Covenant 
were successfully applied in this case, Great Britain would take a 
lar more active part than hitherto in organizing collective security 
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in Europe and would not hesitate to accept whatever mutual assist- 
ance obligations were necessary for the purpose; on the other hand, 
if France refused to stand with us in upholding Article 16 of the 
Covenant, the British Government would denounce the Locarno 
Treaties. That would have been a strong, clear policy, and it would 
have enabled us to utilize whatever lingering chance might still have 
remained to prevent this damnable war. It would certainly have suf- 
ficed to rally France, the U.S.S.R., the Little Entente, and the 
Balkan Entente to our side, and to clear the decks for prompt and 
effective action if war broke out. 


The Reasons for the National Government’s Failure to 
Preserve Peace 


Why have the government muddled along to disaster in this 
half-headed and half-hearted manner on the Italo-Abyssinian con- 
flict as on every major issue in foreign policy that has arisen since 
they came into office? The failure is an undoubted fact. It is an 
equally undoubted fact that it is not due to any lack of desire for 
peace. The government and their supporters, it must never be for- 
gotten, want peace just as sincerely and detest war just as heartily 
as any of their countrymen (or, for that matter, as the great majority 
of the people of Germany or of Italy). What, then, is the explanation 

why have we gone 80 per cent of the way to another world war 
since the government came into office? Why is there such a gaping 
abyss between their words and their acts? 

The reason is always the same. It is that there are two diamet- 
rically opposed views in the government as to how to secure peace. 
The one, which makes nearly all the running in public speeches, relies 
on the League of Nations as the sheet-anchor of British foreign 
policy. The other view, which has hitherto always determined the 
government’s policy when it came to the point, regards Articles 10 
and 16 of the Covenant as a dead letter, and the League as at worst 
a refuge for international cranks and a potential menace to the 
Empire, at best a modified revival of the pre-war Concert of Europe, 
a body for diplomatic deals between Great Powers and their clients, 


but not involving any duty to stop aggression. 


The second view represents the policy which the government 
have in point of fact pursued, for the simple reason that it corre- 
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sponds to the prejudices and emotional loyalties of the great bulk 
of the Conservative Party, and indicates the line of least resistance 
resulting from the pressure on the government of the various vested 
interests—the City, the F.B.I.,5 the fighting services, and the arms 
manufacturers—which it is the special concern of the Conservative 
Party to preserve and cherish. 


Two Voices 


It is sufficient to quote and to draw the obvious conclusions from 
two characteristic expressions of the opposing points of view within 
the government. The first is from Mr. Eden’s speech at East Fulham 
on May 16: 


It is clear that our part should be to pursue a foreign policy 
that is frank, stalwart, and above all firm in support of the 
League of Nations and of the collective peace system. 

Our greatest commitment—and let us be in no doubt that it is 
a commitment—is our membership of the League. . . . What 
is really important is not that this country should shoulder new 
commitments, but that it should emphasize its determination 
to fulfill the obligations it has already undertaken. Nothing is 
more dangerous than an obligation half-heartedly assumed. It 
must be remembered that in the last resort the authority of a 
collective system must flow from the overwhelming potential 
force it is able to array against any would-be aggressor. Clearly 
the efficacy of such a deterrent must depend upon the known 
determination of the parties to fulfill their obligations. . . . We 
are not ‘‘anti’’ any nation, but we should be, we must be, 
“anti’’ any who might seek by force to break the peace. We 
shall always be found arrayed on the side of the collective sys- 
tem against any government or people who seek by a return 


— May 8, 1935, the Daily Herald drew attention in a leading article to a violent attack 
in the official journal of the National Union of Manufacturers on the whole idea of eco- 
nomic and financial sanctions, which were vigorously condemned on the ground that they 
would interfere with the pursuit of profits. On August 31, 1935, the City page of the New 
Statesman and Nation reports that: “‘ It is futile to canvass political opinions in the City of 
London, The disinterested view does not exist. They do not talk about the peace of the 
world; they talk of the peace of the stock markets. Since everyone has a direct or indirect 
nterest in the Stock Exchange, every international move which threatens the market value 
f securities is anathema. For Great Britain to stand by the League Covenant is con- 
sidered mad; to stand up to Italy is considered madder. Because it is believed that France 
does not want collective action against Italy under Article 16, this is regarded in the City 
as a heaven-sent opportunity for Great Britain to sneak out of the League of Nations, 
retire into splendid isolation, and build up such a vast armament of battleships and aero- 
planes that British investors will never fear, and iron and steel, shipbuilding, aircraft and 
armament shares will boom for ever. If you want to meet living embodiments of Rother- 
mere and Beaverbrook, take a drink in any bar in the environs of Throgmorton Street.’ 

Time and Tide of the same date observes in the course of a leading article: ‘* The City, 
that amorphous bulk of Conservative opinion, is overwhelmingly against British participa- 
tion in a quarrel over as obscure a tract of territory as was, say, the Sudan last century.’ 
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to pre-war politics to break up the peace which by that system 
we are seeking to create. And let us not forget that the Covenant 
itself provides the machinery by which the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes can be secured. 


The second statement is that made by Lord Londonderry 4 


S 


yuthampton on July 27: 


There was no doubt that the National Government’s concep- 
tion of the League of Nations differed widely from that held by 


the Socialist Party. 


In the government’s view the League was no new federation 
or confederation of States for the purpose of imposing its will 
upon any single nation or group of nations by the exercise of 
physical force. It existed for the pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, not for the abolition of war by means of war. 

The pursuit and maintenance of peace were the joint and 
collective duty and responsibility of all States who were mem- 
bers of the League. ‘“‘Geneva is a common Council Board to 
which the nations may resort in order to secure the settlement 
of their disputes, not by force but by agreement. If war breaks 
out, the League of Nations has failed in its primary object, 
though it can still be valuable as a mediatory influence, and as 
an influence to limit the extent of the disaster.”’ 

On the other hand, the Socialist’s view was nothing more nor 
less than the employment in the last resort of compulsion by 
force of arms. When moral suasion had failed they would arm 
the League and enforce its decrees. Once more war would be 
set up in the highest place as the instrument of policy. “‘ Under 
a system such as this there are no small wars, but every war is 
a world war. That is not collective security but the reverse.” 

There were, unfortunately, rumors of war about in the 
world. Of the actual dispute between Italy and Abyssinia he 
could say very little, because there would be a meeting of the 
Council of the League at Geneva, and he would not like any 
word of his to disturb all those good influences which were work- 
ing for the purpose of averting the disaster which appeared to 
be threatening. All he could do was to assure them that the 
National Government, acting through the Foreign Secretary and 
the Minister for League of Nations Affairs, would exert every 
effort they could possibly put forward to secure an honorable 


and peaceful settlement. 


No one will deny that these two views are diametrically opposed. 


[t is characteristic that the former view was expressed by Mr. Eden, 
who missed being made Foreign Secretary only because he wa 


considered too “ pro-League”’ 


and therefore safer in an honorilit 
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but subordinate post, where he would take rather than give instruc- 
tions. It is equally characteristic that the latter view was expressed 
by Lord Londonderry, the self-confessed wrecker of air disarmament 
and architect of the new arms race to ruin. Finally, it is characteristic 
that Mr. Baldwin has spoken like Mr. Eden, and even, under pres- 
sure from Mr. Attlee in the House of Commons, verbally threw over 
the statement by Lord Londonderry that has just been quoted. 

But the great and tragic fact is that in action—or rather, in in- 
action—it is the Londonderry and not the Eden view which has 
invariably triumphed hitherto in the councils of the government. 
It has been Mr. Eden’s unhappy lot to embody in his own person 
the standing contradiction between the government’s brave words 
and their lack of deeds. 

If the government’s policy in the Italo-Abyssinian conflict had 
borne the slightest resemblance to that outlined in Mr. Eden’s East 
Fulham speech, it would at any time since last January have acted 
on the lines sketched in the preceding section of this pamphlet. It 
would have begun by making up its mind that if war broke out sanc- 
tions must be applied against whoever was the aggressor, and would 
have based the whole of its policy of conciliation and its efforts to 
preserve peace on that major decision, and on the knowledge of all 
concerned that the decision had been taken. That was a policy based 
on standing by the Covenant, and its end would have been peace. 

Instead, the government have proceeded throughout on the basis 
of inability to take a decision on the issue of what it would do if Mus- 
solini went to war. That was interpreted by Mussolini as meaning 
that it would do nothing, that it had de facto adopted the London- 
derry view of its duty to the League. In the circumstances “con- 
ciliation’’ became a camouflage for capitulating to Mussolini’s will 
to aggression. That was a policy based on running away from the 
Covenant, and its end is war. 

It is a grim irony that poor Mr. Eden has had to act on instruc- 
tions based on the Londonderry view and not his own. In pursuance 
of these instructions he had to press for the January, April, May, and 
July postponements of consideration of the issue by the League Coun- 
cil, had to make the abortive offer to Mussolini in Rome of bits of 
Abyssinia on account as the price of peace, and had to embark on the 
Imperialist bargaining between the Great Powers in Paris on the basis 
of the 1906 Treaty for dividing up Abyssinia between them, instead 
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of insisting on League negotiations based on the obligation in Arti¢e 
10 of the Covenant to respect Abyssinia’s territorial integrity ang 
existing political independence, and to preserve them gainst I taliay 
aggression. None of these proceedings was compatible with Mr, 
Eden’s view of our duties under the collective system. But they wer 


all in perfect accord with Lord Londonderry’s view and with his } 


international outlook generally. And they have made inevitable ap 
unnecessary and improbable war which could easily and without risk 
have been prevented. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


If there still was a last chance for prevention when the Council met 
on September 4, it was well and truly lost by the Great Powers by 
their continuation of the policy that had resulted in throwing away 
all the previous chances. Baron Aloisi announced to the Council that 
the Italian Government had decided that Abyssinia must be out: 
lawed because in the Italian Government’s view it was incapable of 
performing the duties of a State member of the League and so was 
not entitled to claim the rights of a State member. Therefore the 
Italian Government considered that the Covenant did not apply to 
Abyssinia, regarded it as an offense to Italy’s national dignity that 
the matter should be dealt with on the basis of equality of rights 
between the two parties, or indeed by the League at all, and reserved 
a free hand to settle the dispute by war whenever this seemed expedi- 
ent. The Abyssinian delegate requested the Council to do its duty 
under Article ro of the Covenant to preserve Abyssinia’s territoria | 
integrity and political independence against the aggression which | 
Italy was openly threatening and to apply Article 15 of the Covenant | 
for endeavoring to reach a solution of the conflict. 

In the face of this situation it was the Council's plain duty to insist | 
that this conflict must be settled by the application of the Covenant 
and should not be settled by war. The Italian Government should 
have been summoned to give its consent to these propositions, and, | 
if it had refused, should have been condemned then and there as 
treaty-breaker and potential aggressor. 

Instead of doing this, the blessed word “conciliation” was invoked 
once more for running away from the Covenant; a Committee d 


. . . . . / 
[he great and tragic fact is that it is now too late to prevent ; 
} 
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Five was appointed without specifying under what Article it was 
operating and without meeting the Italian challenge. The Italian 
delegate abstained from voting when this committee was appointed, 
refused to sit in the Council when the Abyssinian delegate spoke, 
and adopted the attitude that he could not negotiate with the Com- 
mittee of Five because he did not recognize its existence nor the 
Council’s right to concern itself with the dispute. In these circum- 
stances the work of conciliation, as may be imagined, was not bril- 
liantly successful. The only result was that more time was wasted 
when time was precious and that ambiguity was prolonged when 
clarity was indispensable and urgent. 


Great Britain’s Lead 


The first public and unmistakable notification that Great Britain 
was prepared to apply the Covenant against aggression did not 
come before September 11. But when it was made in Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s excellent maiden speech in the Assembly, it received instant 
and overwhelming support not only at home but abroad. Country 
after country rose in the Assembly and promised support. In some 
cases these promises were mingled with regrets at the way past 
chances had been missed and with warnings against carrying con- 
ciliation to the point where it became connivance at aggression. 
Thus M, Sandler, the Socialist Foreign Minister of Sweden, deeply 
regretted that the Council had consented to repeated adjournments 
instead of taking charge of the situation from the outset, and in 
particular that it had failed to apply the resolution approved by 
both the Assembly and Council in 1927 and pledging the latter to 
put a stop to military preparations threatening peace the moment 
a dispute was brought to its attention. He warned against the danger 
of sacrificing justice to the desire for peace. The Portuguese delegate 
declared himself opposed to what he called “spoliation by proce- 
dure.’’ But M. Sandler, like the Portuguese delegate and the other 
speakers, nevertheless promised full support in upholding the Cove- 
nant even at the cost of participation in measures to stop the war 
which the Great Powers had so signally failed to prevent. 

It seems as certain as anything can be in human affairs that Mus- 
solini will launch his long-prepared war of conquest against Abys- 
sinia, and that when he has done so, Great Britain will propose to the 
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Council that it should act on Abyssinia’s request to apply the sane. 
tions of Article 16 of the Covenant. There is no reasonable doubt that 
this proposal will meet with well-nigh universal agreement and that 
for the first time in the League’s history Article 16 will be applied. 
The chances are that it will be applied according to the methods pro- 
posed in the Assembly report and resolution of 1921 and set forth in 
various League documents (see Assembly Report A 14, 1927). Mild 
measures such as a partial boycott on exports and imports to and 
from Italy will probably be the first step, possibly accompanied by 
general withdrawal of the heads of diplomatic missions. But matters 
will not remain long at that point, for either these measures prove 
ineffective, in which case it will be necessary to go further in order to 
stop Italy’s Covenant-breaking war, or else they will exert such pres- 
sure on the Italian Government as to make it clear that if they con- 
tinue the war will be lost and the Fascist régime will collapse. In 
either case it is altogether unlikely that Signor Mussolini will pas- 
sively endure the economic and financial sanctions of the League after 
they begin to embarrass him. He has already publicly threatened 
that sanctions mean war. It would be as rash to believe he was bluffing 
as it has proved to be foolish to regard his Abyssinian war plans as 
nothing but bluff and blackmail. The prospects are therefore that 
this country, with the support of France and other members of the 
League, will within a few weeks or months find itself at war with 
Italy. 


The Issue of Sanctions 


This situation confronts the people of this country and particu- 
larly those who have worked and striven for peace with a fearful 
dilemma: on the one hand it is impossible to overlook that this war is 
the direct result of four years’ shocking disregard of our solemn 
treaty obligations under the Covenant by the National Government, 
beginning in the Far East, continuing at the Disarmament Confer- 
ence and in the European negotiations, and culminating in the atti- 
tude adopted by the government throughout the crucial first six 
months of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. 

The chief reason the government have tardily become converted 
to League action in this case is that Italy’s projects and attitude hap- 
pen to threaten first-class Imperial interests connected with the route 
to India, and with our dominion over the colored peoples in Africa 
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and elsewhere, so directly and obviously that the fact has finally pene- 
trated even the minds of Tories and Imperialists, and overcome their 
inveterate habit of regarding the League as a piece of international 
quixotry wholly unconnected with British Imperial interests. The 
bulk of public opinion is sincerely concerned with upholding the 
Covenant as a bulwark against war. But if the pressure of public 
opinion had not been supplemented by the last-minute conversion of 
Tories and Imperialists in the Cabinet and in the press, the govern- 
ment would not have acted. It would be worse than folly to imagine, 
for instance, that the Morning Post and the Daily Express would sup- 
port League sanctions in this matter for any but reasons of power 
politics and Imperialism. 

According to the best evidence available, the Nazi Government are 
neither materially ready nor have they sufficient confidence in the 
morale of the German people to seize this opportunity for going to 
war. But the risk remains nevertheless, and it is possible that the 
situation will be exploited to carry out a Nazi putsch in Austria and 
to impose a Nazi solution of the Memel difficulty. 

Finally, whatever may be the motives with which a government 
enters into a war—and the motives in this case, as we have seen, are 
mixed—war itself is such a beastly and destructive means that it has 
a way of perverting the ends for which it was undertaken. It is noto- 
rious that men tend to become like the enemy they are fighting, and 
there is grave danger lest this conflict should end in an Imperialist 
peace in which France and Great Britain fall heirs to Italian preten- 
sions in Abyssinia and to Italy’s Imperial aims in East Africa, as well 
as embark on an even fiercer arms race, supplemented by an alliance 
directed against Germany, and falsely justified as the strengthening 
of the collective system. 

These are formidable reasons for heart-searching and misgivings 
at the situation in which we find ourselves. It would indeed be an 
intellectual paradox and a moral tragedy if the war in which the Na- 
tional Government's foreign policy threatens to land us should be 
exploited in order to whitewash the government’s shocking peace 
record which has made this war inevitable. The gravest and most 
immediate danger is that the country should go Jingo and, while 
using all the blessed words about the League and the collective sys- 
tem, should in fact go back on everything for which these words 
stand, and return, without knowing it, to power politics, alliances, 
and Imperialism. 








The Alternatives 


On the other hand, the alternatives now being suggested in various 
quarters can scarcely withstand the test of facts. These alternatives 
are the pacifist position and revolutionary resistance to any and 
every “‘capitalist’’ war. 

The former alternative means repudiating Articles 10 and 16 of the 
Covenant. But if the obligation to take collective action against 
aggression be repudiated, the obligations to renounce war and to 
settle disputes by pacific means will follow it into limbo, for the dif- 
ferent parts of the Covenant form a connected whole and the men- 
bers of the League have made it clear again and again that they will 
not consider themselves bound by arbitration, renunciation of war, 
and disarmament if the sanctions provisions of the Covenant are not 
made a reality. In other words, the pacifists, if their view had any 
influence, would be helping the Imperialists and Isolationists to 
plunge the world back into international anarchy, and if they suc- 
ceeded it is fairly clear that it would not be they, but the believers in 
power politics and a race in armaments that would gain the upper 
hand. In the present case the pacifists would have us become acces- 
sories after the fact to Mussolini’s Covenant-breaking war of aggres- 
sion by allowing Fascist Italy to supply herself with the sinews of war 
in the markets of this country and to use the Suez Canal as her line of 
communication. Characteristically enough the pacifists are being 
driven by the logic of facts either to say that they maintain their posi- 
tion regardless of consequences—that is the Reverend “ Dick”’ Shep- 
pard’s position—or else are frankly advocating an Imperialist deal 
with Italy. Dr. A. P. Laurie, for instance, in the Manchester Gudrdian 
of August 26 writes: 

Italy wants her place in the sun. Why should not England 
and France meet these necessities by handing over to her certain 
of the mandated territories in Africa? . . . As a matter of 
business, quite apart from fair play, why can we not offer her 
compensation for abandoning her attack on Abyssinia which 
may apply a torch to all Africa? 


Dr. Laurie is very near to endorsing the various “conciliatory” 
offers of Great Britain and France to Italy at the expense of Abys- 
sinia. This position is logical enough to those who refuse to contem- 
plate coercing an aggressor, butitis, to say the least, morally dubious 
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and its practical effect in the present conflict has been not to prevent 
war, but to help Mussolini produce the situation in which war has 
become inevitable. 


The Socialist League’s Policy 


The “revolutionary”’ position of, e.g., the Socialist League will 
really not do either, for it rests on contradictory propositions: it is 
proposed that the Labor Movement should resist by a general strike 
any and every war by a non-Socialist government, including partici- 
pation in collective action to uphold the Covenant. Atthe same time 
itis proposed that Great Britain should remain in the League, utilize 
the League to the utmost and conclude mutual assistance obligations 
with the Soviet Union and other Socialist States. Now the U.S.S.R. 
isalready bound by Articles 1oand 16 of the Covenant and by mutual 
assistance treaties with France and Czechoslovakia; therefore it is 
impossible to conclude mutual assistance obligations with that coun- 
try which are not in conformity with the sanctions obligations of the 
Covenant, and without tpso facto committing ourselves to mutual 
assistance with regard to France and Czechoslovakia, which are not 
Socialist countries. The only other Socialist governments in the world, 
namely those in the Scandinavian countries, will not in any circum- 
stances enter into agreements that are not at all pointsin conformity 
with the Covenant, for their membershipof the League is the basis of 
their foreign policy, whatever party is in power. Nor can this country 
remain in the League and repudiate Articles 10 and 16 of the Cove- 
nant, apart from the impossibility of concluding mutual assistance 
obligations with other States which are also members of the League, 
except on the basis of these Articles. Finally, it is impossible to advo- 
cate remaining in the League and concluding mutual assistance obli- 
gations with other member States on the one hand and on the other 
to ask for a general strike against the enforcement of League sanc- 
tions. The Socialist League has madea praiseworthy attempt at 
basing its proposals on an analysis of the present situation. But its 
analysis is doctrinaire; it fails to understand the presentsituation and 
theimplications of the U.S.S.R.’s entry into the_League and the with- 
drawal of Germany, Japan, and Italy. It is no longercorrect to think 
of the League as simply a “‘capitalist’’ League. It is nearer the truth 
to regard it as a League of Socialist and democratic States banded 
together against the menace of Fascism. The Soviet Union is one of 
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the three Great Powers left in the League. When Great Britain haga _ pledged i 
Labor government the League will come virtually under Socialist the ranks 
direction, for close cooperation with the U.S.S.R. is a cardinal point, Peace” 1 
in the Labour Party’s policy, and France and the smaller Powers wil|} the Labe 
always follow a joint Anglo-Soviet lead. The Socialist League have} Party’s © 
again and again pointed out with perfect truth that Capitalism can| Peace. It 
ultimately survive only through destroying democracy and going| son’s boo! 
Fascist. But they must accept the logic of that argument, which is| and elabc 
that States which remain democratic are potentially Socialist, i.e. are Our 
countries in which the Socialist parties are either in power or area} integra 
legal opposition, enjoying freedom of speech and association, and} certain 


recognized as the alternative government. The truth has been ac-| Labor « 
k ledged by the Komi tetols te : | Jaimed <a politica 
nowledged by the Komintern, whic as recently prociaimed that League 


Communists must join with Socialist and even left-wing middle} nations 
class parties in the defense of ‘‘ bourgeois’’ democracy, as it is a guar-| only or 


antee against Fascism, and keeps the door open to the advane} individ 
; Soca a a : which | 
toward Socialism. In the same way the Soviet Union, when entering} enbe 


the League, recognized that the latter was dominated by those capi-} For, in 
talist States which at the present stage of their development desired; are in s 
peace and welcomed Soviet cooperation for the purpose of preserving League 
peace. These are fundamental facts about the present world situation — P 
which any realistic Socialist analysis must allow for. The practical wer 
result of the Socialist League’s proposals would be to put the Labour, which, 





Party on the side of Mussolini and international anarchy against the} Comm« 
Soviet Union and the collective system, and to make them accessories | =! 

; : aoe . | we brin 
after the fact to an Imperialist war. If we do not apply economic rights 


sanctions, we provide Mussolini with the sinews of war from British} ¢itizens 
markets. If we do apply economic sanctions we incur the risk of war| _ belief o 


with Italy. means 
But what, then, is the way out if we reject the “‘pacifists’’ and oh’ 
‘“‘revolutionary”’ solutions and at the same time feel it impossible was WO 
without selling our souls, to fall back on the patriotic duty of back-! were ta 
ing the government, irrespective of its past record and the merits of ment w 
the present conflict? In Eng 
on relig 

The Labour Party’s Policy | there v 
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The only way out of the dilemma would appear to be to apply to private 
the present situation the doctrine of ‘‘Covenant-loyalty before Gov- ow W 
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ernment-loyalty”’ to which the Labor Movement has officially ; 
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pledged itself and which has won recognition and support far outside 


the ranks of Labor. This doctrine is contained both in the “War and 
Peace’’ memorandum adopted by the Trades Union Congress and 
the Labour Party Annual Conference in 1934 and in the Labour 
Party's official statement of policy contained in For Soctalism and 
Peace. Its meaning is expounded as follows in Mr. Arthur Hender- 

s book, Labour’s Way to Peace, which is a semi-official explanation 


and elaboration of the Labour Party’s policy: 


Our country, through its membership of the League, is an 
integral part of an organized community of nations pledged to 
certain common duties as regards the preservation of peace. 
Labor contends that it has consequently become the moral and 
political duty of all good citizens to regard the Covenant of the 
League as a world constitution which is a prolongation of our 
Rational constitution. The Covenant, we hold, is binding not 
only on the government, but on the opposition and on every 
individual citizen. We are all of us responsible for the way in 
which our country discharges the duties it has assumed, as a 
member of the League, with regard to the preservation of peace. 
For, in virtue of our country’s membership of the League we 
are in some sort world citizens who owe a direct loyalty to the 
League on the issue of preserving peace that comes before any 
other public duty. We are not only members of our town, our 
county, our nation, or even of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, but also citizens in the world-wide League of Nations 
which, in Labor’s view, is the beginning of a Cooperative World 
Commonwealth. 

We cannot make the collective peace system a reality unless 
we bring about profound changes in traditional views as to the 
rights of the State over the individual in war-time, the duties of 
citizenship and the nature of patriotism. So long as the real 
belief of politicians and the man in the street is that patriotism 
means “‘my government right or wrong,” all pacts and treaties 
will be mere scraps of paper. In the conditions of international 
anarchy the natural and spontaneous feeling of love of country 
was worked up into a blind and exclusive fanaticism, for citizens 
were taught that their supreme duty was to obey the govern- 
ment whatever happened, even on the life and death issue of war. 
In England and America, it is true, an exception was allowed 
on religious grounds for conscientious objectors. But so long as 
there was no higher political authority than the State there 
could be no duty of citizenship which could call for the use of 
private judgment by the citizen as to whether or not the govern- 
ment were justified in resorting to war. It was the duty of 
citizens, on the contrary, blindly to submit even to being 
conscripted. 
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The existence of the League and our membership of the 
League, Labor claims, has transformed the situation. Specif- 
ically it means that loyalty to the world community on the issue 
of peace overrides any national duty, and notably our duty to 
the government in war. It can no longer be postulated that citi- 
zens owe a blind and unquestioning allegiance to their govern- 
ment on the issue of war—‘‘their’s not to reason why, their's 
but to do and die.” It is the duty of citizens, in virtue of their 
direct world peace loyalty, to judge for themselves in the light 
of the nation’s peace undertakings and obligations whether or 
not the government has been faithful on this supreme issue to 
the overriding world authority of the League. 

Our world citizenship is strictly limited in nature owing to the 
limited character of the treaty obligations that bind us to the 
rest of the world community. Therefore our world peace loyalty 
comprises only three duties of citizenship. But these duties rank 
first of all the duties of good citizens. They are: 


(a) Arbitration-insistence—the duty to insist that our govern- 
ment settle all its disputes by peaceful means and 
eschew force; 

(b) Sanctions-assistance—the duty unflinchingly to support 
our government in all the risks and consequences of 
fulfilling its duty to take part in collective action against 
a peace-breaker with the sole object of restoring the 
rule of international law; 

(c) War-resistance—the refusal to accept our government's 
unsupported claim to be using force in self-defense; 
insistence on submitting this claim to the judgment of 

— the world community or to the test of willingness to 
arbitrate; refusal to serve or support the government 
in any way, either by military service or work of na- 
tional importance, or the payment of taxes, if it were 
ever condemned as an aggressor by the League, or 
designated itself as an aggressor by becoming inv olved 
in war after refusing arbitration. 


These are the duties which Labor considers are already bind- 
ing on all citizens in virtue of our country’s membership of the 
League. There is scarcely likely to be any controversy about 
the first two duties. As regards the third, it may be pointed out 
that Labor’s position had been previously adopted in principle 
by the League of Nations Union, which has declared that it is 
its duty to refuse to countenance any war undertaken in dis- 
regard of the Covenant. In 1930 the Lambeth Church Conference 
declared: ‘‘When nations have solemnly pledged themselves by 
treaty, covenant and pact to the pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, the Conference holds that the Christian Church 
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in every nation should refuse to countenance any war in regard 
to which the government of its own country has not declared 
its willingness to submit the matter in dispute to arbitration 
or conciliation.’ , 

The Labour Party has simply drawn the logical conclusions 
from principles the justice of which, it will be seen, is admitted 
far outside its ranks. Labor believes that the responsibility for 
stopping war ought not to be placed upon the Trade Union 
Movement alone. Every citizen who wants peace and every 
other section of the Labor Movement must share the responsi- 
bility of any organized action that might be taken to prevent or 
stop war, in pursuance of the three duties of world citizenship by 
which the people of this country are bound. Labor is fully 
cognizant of the various implications of the general strike 
against war. In order to give the lead to the organized workers 
and to all other citizens as to how the three peace duties enum- 
erated above are to be applied in case of an emergency, the 
present Standing Order VIII (4) of the Trades Union Congress 
states that a special congress is to be called in the event of there 
being a danger of an outbreak of war. 


The immediate task to which the Labor Movement will de- 
vote itself is to make the meaning and vital importance of the 
three world peace duties, and of the world peace loyalty from 


which they spring, understood and accepted by the public 
opinion of this country and particularly by the organized 
workers. This will give the maximum guarantee that any 
government will observe its League obligations in spirit and in 
letter, and will make highly improbable the occurrence of a 
situation in which a British government would be tempted to 
resort to war in defiance of its pledges to keep the peace. But - 
lest any government should ever be tempted to do so, it is 
necessary to make it perfectly clear that the Labor Movement 
is determined that Great Britain’s pledge to renounce war as 
an instrument of national policy shall be honored to the full, 
and that if any government should ever seek, in violation of that 
pledge, to involve Great Britain in war, it will be opposed by the 

united strength of the whole Labor Movement with all its 
resources. 


It may be said that the great mass of the people of this country 

: is already instinctively acting on this view of the situation. The 
: Labor Movement, through the joint resolution of the Executives 
of the Labor and Socialist International and of the International 


‘This Standing Order reads as follows: ‘‘In order that the Trade Union Movement 

may do everything which lies in its power to prevent future wars, the General Council 

. | Shall, in the event of there being a danger of an outbreak of war, calla special congress to 
| decide on industrial action, such congress to be called, if possible, before war is declared.’ 
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Federation of Trade Unions meeting at Geneva early in September, 
has already proclaimed the international duty of the workers to 
support the League against Fascism and, if necessary, to compel 
their governments by direct action to apply the Covenant by stopping 
the supply of war materials to the aggressor. The Archbishop of 
York in his striking broadcast address, the League of Nations Union, 
and innumerable expressions of opinion have all promised support 
to the government out of loyalty to the League. The Trades Union 
Congress at Margate, Mr. Herbert Morrison, and Mr. Lloyd George 
have all promised support to the government on this issue while 
strongly critical of their peace record. There are millions in this 
country who feel that, while they are profoundly unhappy about the 
government’s past policy and regard the possible future develop- 
ments of its policy with deep suspicion, it is essential to save the 
League by backing the government to the limit in applying the 
Covenant against aggression. 


The True Objectives 


What is necessary now, it may be suggested, is to crystallize this 
sentiment into a set of definite proposals resting on a clear and 
conscious world peace loyalty. There is no doubt that the pressure 
of public opinion, as expressed through the Peace Ballot, the Labor 
Movement, the Churches, the League of Nations Union, and the 
press, played a considerable part in pushing the government into 
tardy action in support of the Covenant. But if the action is not to 
degenerate into an Imperialist war followed by an unjust peace and 
the reversion to power politics, the pressure of public opinion must 
not be relaxed, but on the contrary increased and armed with a 
set of definite and constructive proposals which it would urge on the 
government. The following are tentative suggestions as to the nature 
of such proposals. They are put forward in the hope that they may 
serve as a basis of discussion and help to focus public opinion on the 
problems with which we are faced and on the need for meeting them 
in a spirit of bold and enlightened realism: 

(1) The British people, who are now called upon to pay a heavy 
price for the mistakes of their rulers, are entitled to know just how 
we reached the present pass. This information is also necessary in 
order to form correct judgments about our policy during and after 
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this conflict. For these reasons the government should be urged 
without delay to publish a White Book containing all its diplomatic 
correspondence and negotiations with the French, Italian, and 
Abyssinian Governments, not only since the outbreak of this con- 
flict, but from and including the Tripartite (London) Agreement 
of December 13, 1906. Special attention should be paid to the secret 
treaties with Italy and the negotiations accompanying their con- 
clusion in 1915 (so far as these have not already been published); 
the Italian proposals in 1919; the Anglo-Italian exchange of Notes 
in 1925, and the discussions accompanying these events; Col. Clif- 
ford’s reports at the time of the Wal Wal incident in December 1934, 
and any reports from British Somaliland or Addis Ababa as to 
Italian designs and activities in and about Abyssinia in the last 
three or four years. The first thing upon which the British people 
must insist is full light upon all the events leading up to this abom- 
inable and unnecessary war. 

(2) But while light is necessary, it cannot alone make a clean 
sweep of Imperialism and all its works. It has throughout been 
the root vice of the National Government's foreign policy that it 
has tried to combine pre-war Imperialism and post-war interna- 
tionalism. It was this vice that led to the shameless prostitution 
of the noble word ‘‘conciliation”’ to justify the attempts in Rome, 
Paris, and Geneva to barter away Abyssinia’s territorial integrity 
and political independence as the price of peace. Those attempts 
have by no means been abandoned. On the contrary, the diplomats 
and colonial officials who wanted to use Italy’s threat of war as an 
instrument of policy to extort concessions from Abyssinia through 
the League that would have made her virtually an Italian economic 
sphere of influence, if not a protectorate, are hoping that a few 
Italian military victories, after the campaign has started, will induce 
Abyssinia and the League to come to terms on conditions satisfactory 
to Mussolini, or at least to the three Great Powers jointly. ‘‘Con- 
ciliation’’ would once more be invoked to cloak the attempt to use 
the League as an agent of Anglo-Franco-Italian Imperialism. This 
will not be easy owing to the presence of the Soviet Union and 
of the small Powers in the Council, and to the fact that once the 
Abyssinians start fighting and feel the League is applying sanctions 
on their side, they are likely to insist upon respect for their rights 
under the Covenant as the price of peace. But such intrigues should 
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be made impossible at the outset. We should insist upon our govern- 
ment entering this struggle with clean hands. Therefore we should 
demand that, in pursuance of Article 20 of the Covenant,’ the 
government should declare that the 1906 Treaty and the 1925 
Anglo-Italian exchange of Notes, and all the protocols and arrange. 
ments to which they refer, are abrogated in so far as they are in- 
consistent with the obligation in Article 10 of the Covenant to 
respect and to preserve against external aggression Abyssinia’s 
territorial integrity and existing political independence. This declara- 
tion must be made in order to cut the ground from under the feet 
of all the Imperialist bargaining that has disfigured British policy 
from the outset of the conflict, that has made this war inevitable, 
and that still threatens to culminate in a war-breeding Imperialist 
peace. Abyssinia protested against the 1906 Treaty at the time of 
its conclusion and vigorously protested against the Anglo-Italian 
exchange of Notes in 1925. Those protests were justified, for the 
whole spirit and purport of these arrangements is alien to the prin- 
ciples of the Covenant. 

(3) But it is not even enough to let in the light and to make a 


clean sweep of all the old Imperialist deals and bargains. Something | 
different and better must be substituted. British public opinion | 


should press the government not only to publish a White Paper 
and to declare abrogated its pre-war and anti-Covenant treaties, 
protocols, and notes with Italy, but also to announce that it will 


insist in the peace settlement at the end of this conflict upon the | 


conclusion of a treaty with Abyssinia that will put her relations 
with the outside world upon a new basis—a post-war basis com- 


patible with her status as a member of the League. The nearest | 


precedent for such a treaty is the Washington Nine-Power Treaty 
of 1922. Appendix II contains a rough draft of a treaty based on 
the provisions of this instrument, but with the following improve- 
ments: (a) The treaty is placed under the guarantee of the League 
(b) Any dispute as to the interpretation of the treaty may be referred 
by either party to the Court. (c) The treaty provides for League 
assistance to Abyssinia in the development and modernization of 


the country. Some such treaty is essential if organized international | 


cooperation based on equality of status is to be substituted for 
attempts at Imperialist exploitation in the relations between Abys- 
sinia and her fellow members of the League. 


7 See Appendix I, p. 500. 
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(4) Egypt is deeply interested in the settlement of this conflict, 
because of the vital importance to her of the Lake Tana dam project. 
When sanctions are applied a situation is almost certain to develop 
that will embroil Egypt. Egyptian public opinion is strongly sympa- 
thetic to Abyssinia’s struggle against Imperialism and the embers 
of Egyptian nationalism are being fanned into flame (partly by 
Italian propaganda) as a result of this conflict. It is anomalous that 
Abyssinia should be a sovereign State and a member of the League 
while Egypt is virtually a British protectorate and is being kept out 
of the League because Great Britain opposes her admission until 
“outstanding issues’’ have been settled by direct negotiations 
between the two countries. Egyptians deeply resent the anomaly of 
their status and the prolongation of what they regard as an illegal 
and unjustified British occupation. The outstanding issues relate 
to questions of defense, the functioning of the law courts, and the 
treatment of foreigners and foreign business enterprises. They are 
all issues that can be settled on the basis of international arrange- 
ments within the League. 

In one way or another the Italo-Abyssinian conflict is going to 
make acute the whole issue of Egypt’s relations to this country 
and to the League. If that issue is not settled on an international 
basis it will be settled on an Imperialist basis. The British Govern- 
ment should be urged to invite Egypt to apply immediately for 
admission to the League. The government should undertake to sup- 
port this application, and if necessary to secure the summoning of 
a special Assembly for the purpose. The government should further 
promise that after Egypt had become a member State outstanding 
issues would be settled through the good offices of the League 
Council. In return Egypt should promise to respect all the obliga- 
tions of the Covenant, should become a party to the Optional Clause 
in the Statute of the Permanent Court, and should take part in the 
application of sanctions against Italy. Naturally, Egypt would be- 
come a party to the treaty with Abyssinia mentioned in (3) above. 
In this way Imperialism would be scotched and the foundations for 
a new and better order of things would be laid in the Near East. 

(5) The Italian adventure following upon Japan’s and Germany's 
revolt against the collective system has raised in an acute form the 
question of peaceful change of the international status quo. The 
public discussion of this subject began with treaty revision, but has 
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of late tended to emphasize the questions of colonies and of access 
to raw materials. 

In proportion as the question of treaty revision as a contribution 
to solving the problem of the status quo has been discussed, it has 
become clear that the only part of the peace settlement which has 
not been revised or is not obviously capable of revision through the 
existing machinery is territorial frontiers. It has further become 
evident that there is no way of altering the existing frontiers of 
Europe that will not create as many grievances as it remedies, and 
that the real solution lies not so much in shifting frontiers between 
sovereign States as in making frontiers invisible by adjusting the 
relations between the political and economic régimes on both sides 
of the frontiers. Decent treatment of minorities, reasonable tariff and 
transport arrangements, special international agreements to cover 
areas where economic, ethnic, and political frontiers fail to coincide 
—these, together with the habit of cooperation and the gradual 
levelling of the artificial barriers to human intercourse raised in the 
name of sovereignty, are the true solution. 


Colonies and Mandates 


It is already becoming apparent that to attempt to redistribute | 


colonies is to create difficulties rather than to solve them. Indeed, 
the whole concept of using colonies—not to mention Mandates—as 
counters in a bargain between Great Powers is reactionary, for 
it is based on the view that colonies are the property of the govern- 
ments administering them, and that their inhabitants are without 
rights and may be bought or sold regardless of their preferences, like 





so much cattle. 

Here too the true solution lies in a fuller application of the inter- 
national idea. The Labour Party has already long adopted as its 
official policy the putting of the non-self-governing parts of the 
Empire under the Mandate system. This means that there would be 
full equality of opportunity for trade and investments to al! nations, 
and that the administration of the colonies would be concerned 


primarily with the welfare of their inhabitants, according to the | 


international standards laid down in Article 22 of the Covenant 
and subject to the international criticism and supervision of the 
Mandates Commission. If the Mandates system were universalized 
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it is clear that the Mandates Commission itself must be enlarged 
and strengthened and its powers increased. The ultimate object 
should be to provide for the training of an international civil service 
which should administer the colonies directly as the agents of the 
League. That is an idea that was put forward by Mr. H. N. Brails- 
ford, E.D. Morel, and others many years ago. It was always sound, is 
already feasible, and will shortly become obviously necessary. 

As regards raw materials, it has already been pointed out that 
it is impossible to maintain the distinction between “colonial’’ and 
other raw materials, and that the question of freedom of access does 
not mean that foreign countries are debarred from buying raw 
materials by export duties, quotas, or prohibitions. 

Such obstacles to international trade in raw materials exist, but 
they are of minor importance. The main obstacle is that created 
by economic nationalism and it is twofold: on the one hand tariffs 
and import quotas prevent States importing each other’s products 
and thereby make it difficult to find the foreign money with which to 
purchase raw materials from abroad. Ultimately goods are paid 
for only by other goods and services, and if the flow of these is checked 
in one direction it will correspondingly diminish in the other. 

In the second place economic nationalism is heavily charged 
with political nationalism and the desire to be self-sufficient in case 
of war. This means that States want to have raw materials not 
only within their own currency and tariff area, but under their own 
political control. The economic depression has accentuated the 
tendency toward monopolistic and semi-governmental control of 
trade and industry on a nationalist basis and largely for political 
ends. It may be predicted that in proportion as economic and 
financial sanctions are applied against Italy, the States applying 
them will, on the basis of § 3 of Article 16 of the Covenant,*® subject 
their mutual economic and financial relations to forms of joint 
control. This, it may be suggested, shows the lines on which the 
problem of raw materials should be tackled; national planning 
and control should be widened into international planning and 
control as fast and as far as proves feasible. But this, it will soon be 
found, requires some sense of common loyalty and common purpose 
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as well as common advantage between the nations concerned. It 
is a political even more than an economic question. 

This cursory examination has shown that there can be no solu- 
tion of the problem of changing the international status quo through 
devising machinery for shifting frontiers and redistributing sov- 
ereignties and imperialisms. That is an altogether impracticable 
enterprise, for the desire to stereotype frontiers is but one aspect 
of the desire to preserve sovereignty. It is the existence of sov- 
ereignty and imperialism which is in itself a cause of war, and not 
any particular pattern or allocation of existing sovereignties and 
imperialisms. The only way of changing the international status quo 
that will make for peace instead of merely changing the incidence 
of the next war is a move in the direction of world government 
based on economic internationalism and social justice, and applying 
the principle of international trusteeship and the open door to all 
non-self-governing territories, 


Nationalist Dictatorships 


If space permitted, an analysis could be given of the conditions 
in Germany, Italy, and Japan that would fully bear out this general 
statement. But we must confine ourselves to a brief and bald sum- 
mary of conclusions. The desire of the régimes in these three countries 
to change the international status quo is merely part of the desperate 
attempts of these régimes to stereotype their domestic status quo; 
all three régimes came into power in response to a demand for 
sweeping social change. All three proceeded to cheat the revolution 
complex which brought them into power by converting it into a 
war complex, since they were in fact reactionary régimes which were 
out not to destroy but to preserve the old order. That is why these 
régimes are becoming steadily more extreme. War preparations 
constitute the backbone of the economic recovery of the class which 
the régime serves, and the war spirit is the drug with which they 
must inoculate the minds of their people in order to stultify the 
demand for sweeping social change which they cannot satisfy. In 
Russia, on the other hand, the Bolsheviks did carry out a true social 
revolution; they did satisfy the demand for fundamental change 
and have therefore converted the revolution complex not into a war 
complex but into a reconstruction complex. The withdrawal from 
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the League and the growing menace to world peace of the nationalist 
dictatorships are the direct result of the internal structure of the 
German, Italian, and Japanese régimes; Russia’s coming into the 
League and the rallying of the Communists to the defense of “ bour- 
geois’’ democracy, as well as the gradual but genuine development 
of a peculiar form of democracy in Russia itself, are equally direct 
results of the internal structure of the Soviet régime. 

In some quarters the discussions on changing the status quo take 
the form of suggesting that would-be aggressors should be bought 
off by concessions. This method was tried in the case of both Japan 
and Italy, and failed. It is a policy not of peace but of Danegeld. 
Its ultimate result would be to make of the British Empire a sort 
of international blackmailee, surrendering piecemeal to the demands 
of gangster governments using threats of war as an instrument of 
national policy. Peace is not for cowards! 

The proposal to link concessions to the nationalist dictatorships 
with their return to the League and acceptance of an effective 
collective defense system constitutes an advance toward realism. 
But experience has shown that no conceivable concession compatible 
with League membership or with the collective system would even 
be considered, e.g., by Japan or Italy. The Nazi Government have 
made it clear that they wish to use their rearmament in order to 
extort colonies and a free hand to make war in East Europe from 
the Western Great Powers, and will not even consider returning 
to the League until these demands have been satisfied; Hitler has 
also plainly repudiated any collective defense obligations, which 
would of course be incompatible with the free hand against Russia 
and the program of territorial expansion in East Europe which are 
basic elements in Nazi foreign policy. 

In short, the attempts to discuss the problem of peace in terms of 
collective defense and changing the international status quo are 
abstract and unreal, because they attempt to solve on the plane of 
two dimensions a problem that is real and solid precisely because 
it possesses a third dimension, namely, the question of the internal 
social structure of the States concerned. 

The constitution of the International Labour Organisation ex- 
pressly declares that social justice is the necessary basis of world 
peace, and it has become quite impossible to be realistic about the 
organization of peace unless we admit its inseparable connection 
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with the social struggle going on in every country and assuming 
revolutionary forms in the nationalist dictatorships. 


Defense against Aggression 


(6) It is already clear that at the end of this conflict the question 
of making the system of collective defense against aggression more 
effective will be taken up, in the light of the conditions created by 
the conflict. And it is already plain that the dominant elements 
in our National Government are still sincerely convinced that the 
way to solve this problem is to remain vague about the sanctions 
of the Covenant in general, but to contract geographically limited 
obligations that in practice will be difficult to distinguish from 
alliances. Specifically, they will go no further in Europe as a whole, 
but they will remake Locarno, with the help of the proposed Western 
Air Pact, into what will be virtually an Anglo-French alliance against 
Germany. That will see us well on the way back to the Balance of 
Power, and will give a fresh impetus to the arms race. The one argu- 
ment on which the whole government press are already concentrating 
is that this conflict justifies arming Great Britain to the teeth—the 
idea that we should strive to settle it on terms making possible a 
reduction and limitation of armaments never seems to enter their 
mental horizon. 

The government should be urged to make the Covenant an 
effective reality in Europe by (a) offering to conclude a non-aggression 
pact, clarified by a definition of aggression on the lines of that pro- 
posed by the U.S.S.R. and adopted by a Committee of the Dis- 
armament Conference, and linked to the sanctions system of the 
League by the definition of Article 16 of the Covenant contained in 
Annex F of Locarno (in which Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and the other Locarno Powers declare they consider that Article 16 
means the duty of every member of the League to cooperate 
loyally and effectively in resistance to any act of aggression to 
the extent made possible by its geographical situation and its military 
position). This treaty should be open to any European member of 
the League, but come into force when ratified by at least ten States, 
including two permanent members of the Council of the League. 

(b) In addition to this treaty we should propose the conclusion 
of an all-European air pact, providing for the abolition of national 
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air forces, the internationalization of civil aviation, and the creation 
of an international air police force. This pact, too, should be open 
to any European member of the League, but come into force when 
ratified by at least ten States, including two permanent members 
of the Council. 

The coming into force of these two treaties, following upon a settle- 
ment of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict on the lines sketched in (1)-(4) 
above, and a tackling of the questions of colonies and raw materials 
as indicated in (5), would, it may be confidently expected, make many 
people in Germany feel that to remain out of the League is a handicap 
and not, as they had been led to believe, an asset. It would begin to 
dawn on the Nazis that the dream of world-power through blackmail 
and sabotage of the collective system was over, and that it is not the 
nationalist dictatorships but the ideals of the Western democracies 
that are going to have the last word on the future of civilization. So 
soon as these things have come to pass and these truths begin to pene- 
trate the mists of propaganda and illusion in Germany, there may be 
some chance of events occurring that will open the door to limitation 
and reduction of armaments. In the meantime the offer of all-round 
disarmament and re-entry into the community of nations should be 
made to Germany as part of the general settlement and new start 
after the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. This offer should be kept open, 
but pending its acceptance we should continue developing and 
strengthening the League and the collective system. We should make 
it clear that we want equality with Germany, but on the basis of our 
principles, not Hitler’s, and that the longer he stays outside the 


stronger the League will become without him. 


A New Start with the League 


(7) From what has been said it is clear that the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict will not leave the world as it found it, but on the contrary 
is already raising and making acute a number of issues that must be 
settled as part of the outcome of the conflict. It is further plain that 
the cumulative and combined effect of settling these issues on the 
right lines will be to make a new start with the League of Nations. 
That new start was in any case becoming a matter of urgent neces- 
sity on wider grounds. The present constitution of the League is 
based on four assumptions by which the framers of the Covenant 
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were guided, namely, that political democracy would be the prevail- 
ing system of government, that reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments would become an accomplished fact soon after the Peace Con- 
ference, that the League would be universal, and that the economic 
system based on private enterprise would continue to function much 
as it had before the war. So long as those assumptions held good the 
League, as a loose association of independent States bound by the 
unanimity rule, could function; but none of those assumptions holds 
good today, and the need for the transformation of the League has 
become patent to all students, and indeed to anyone familiar with the 
history of the last four years. The semi-official British commentary 
issued with the Covenant when it was first published in this country 
in 1919 said that the framers of the Covenant had deliberately left 
“the hands of the statesmen of the future as free as possible,’”’ in 
order to “allow the League as a living organism to discover its own 
best lines of development.”’ 

In the last four years the world economic depression has given rise 
to a world-wide nationalist reaction in our own and other countries, 
which has resulted in governments abusing their freedom of action 
under the present loose Covenant to go a long way back toward the 
Balance of Power, sustained by a new arms race. In some countries 
the reaction has gone to the length of Fascism, of secession from the 
League, and of erecting the cult of war into the religion of the State. 
But the difference between the nationalist dictatorships and the 
reactionary governments in the Western democracies is a difference 
of degree rather than of kind, for both exist in order to preserve the 
existing economic order, and both have fallen back on nationalism 
and the fear of war as their last refuge and psychological barrier 
against the demand for sweeping social change. 

This process works in a vicious circle. The growing fear of war 
engendered by the new arms race and the gradual disintegration of 
the League has been used to justify further increases in armaments 
and a more open return to balancing alliances. The failure to prevent 
Mussolini's war is the first result of the progressive breakdown of the 
collective system. The war itself will release forces which will either 
take us a further stage along the road to the next world war or revive 
the collective system by making a new start with the League. The 
initiative can come only from this country, and it will come only if 
public opinion exerts an overwhelming pressure on the government. 
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For whereas the nationalist dictatorships are fanatical in their calami- 
tous beliefs, the reactionary governments in the Western democracies 
are pusillanimous because they are hybrids, torn between those who 
at heart agree with the statecraft and doctrines of Hitler, Mussolini, 
and the Japanese militarists, and those who are prepared to take their 
stand on the new principles and new faith implied in the collective 
system. Therefore these governments are half-headed and half- 
hearted, incapable of leadership but susceptible to the pressure of 
public opinion. But let us never forget that they are apt to go wrong, 
either by mere drift or in more active ways, the moment that pressure 
is relaxed. 

The limits of this pamphlet do not allow of giving more than the 
very briefest outline of the proposals for a new start within the League 
that Great Britain should make at Geneva when the Covenant has 
been vindicated and Italian Fascism has collapsed. The discussions 
on the organization of collective defense as well as on the questions of 
economic and colonial policy raised by the Italo-Abyssinian conflict 
will, it may be predicted, reveal the fact that not all States will be 
ready to accept equally far-reaching obligations, that the necessity 
for going ahead at once with those who do will be urgent, and that it 
will therefore be necessary to revive the idea of different degrees of 
organization and obligation within the League which was put forward 
in the French security plan for “ three concentric circles’’ of States at 
the Disarmament Conference, and which underlies most of the pro- 
posals for continental or other regional groupings within the League. 


What Great Britain Should Do 


Great Britain should therefore propose the formation of a Peace 
and Pooled Defense Group within the League on the basis of Article 
21 of the Covenant and open to begin with to any European members 
of the League which would accept the terms of membership. The 
latter would comprise: 

(a) Complete mutual renunciation of war within the group, made 
effective by an all-in undertaking to submit to the Permanent Court 
every dispute that had not been settled by diplomacy, conciliation or 
the Council of the League within the space of one year, and by in- 
structions to the General Staffs, Admiralties, and Air Ministries in 
the group to scrap all plans based on the contingency of war against 
any member of the group. 
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(b) A complete system of pooled defense, made effective by in- 
structions to the Defense Ministries of the group to concert plans for 
collective defense of the whole group, which should look ultimately 
to pooling all the land, sea, and air forces of the group into a single 
international defense and police force. 

(c) The joint control of all ‘“‘inter-State’’ transport and com- 
munications within the group by land, sea, or air, by post, telegraph, 
telephone, and wireless. 

(d) The nationalization and organization under joint control of 
the arms, munitions, and aircraft industries of the whole group. 

(e) The pooling of the State debts,central banks, and gold reserves 
of the group, the establishment of a common currency and of inter- 
national investment, marketing and planning boards, coupled with 
arrangements for the progressive reduction of tariffs and quotas 
with the object of their gradual abolition within the group. 

(f) Common social and health policies through close cooperation 
and ultimately joint control of the Labor and Health Ministries of 
the group. 

(g) The Mandate system would be applied to all the non-self- 
governing territories of the group, which would further be pledged 
to establish as rapidly as possible a completely international admini- 
stration for these territories based on the open door and the principle 
of trusteeship. 

(h) The treaty or constitution binding the group together should 
pledge these States as their common objective in foreign policy to 
bring all nations into a World Commonwealth. The League should 
be declared the instrument of this policy and the Covenant its basis. 
Within each country a Peace Act of Parliament based on identical 
principles should establish a legal and psychological connection 
between these pledges and commitments and the national constitu- 
tions of the respective countries. 

(1) The members of the group would further be pledged to arrange- 
ments for constant consultation and coordination of their foreign 
policies, similar to the arrangements obtaining within the British 
Commonwealth or the Little Entente or the Scandinavian countries. 

(7) The terms of the old Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich might serve 
as a model for the relations between the legislatures of the group. 
If this be considered too ambitious to start with, there should at least 


be some form of common consultative parliament to which the na- 
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tional legislatures of the group would elect delegations on the basis of 
proportional representation and which, without having any executive 
powers, should have full freedom to debate and pass resolutions upon 
all the affairs of the group. (This, it will be observed, is a revival of an 
idea long ago put forward by Mr. H. N. Brailsford in connection with 
the League. ) 

A group of this sort would grow out of the present League some- 
what as the Constitution of the United States of America emerged 
as the result of the defects discovered by experience in the original 
Articles of Confederation. (Only we must imagine the process com- 
plicated by the fact that the slave-owning States had seceded from 
the Confederation before the task of making the United States Con- 


stitution was begun!) 


A Nucleus in the League 


A group of this sort forms the only realistic answer to the problems 
of the status quo and of collective defense, for it recognizes that they 
are as much social as international. Membership of the group would 
always be open to all States, and its relations with the other members 
of the League and with the outside world in general would be based 
on scrupulous respect for the provisions of the Covenant. But in prac- 
tice its membership would at first be composed of democratic and 
Socialist States, although it would be so overwhelmingly strong that 
the remaining members of the League would be anxious to come to 
terms with it on the basis of the Covenant. This group would recover 
the initiative in world affairs which has since 1931 been lost to the 
nationalist dictatorships by the pusillanimous reactionary govern- 
ments of the Western democracies. It would virtually control the 
League and make it so strong and valuable that the United States 
would soon be anxious to cooperate and might even become a mem- 
ber. It would constitute an impregnable defense against the national- 
ist dictatorships and at the same time an irresistible attraction to the 
oppressed peoples within those dictatorships. It would constitute a 
nucleus to which more and more States would rally, and a prosely- 
tizing force which from the outset would tend to demoralize and 
disintegrate all militarist and Fascist régimes, for it would sound the 
death-knell to their hopes of successfully using war as an instrument 
of national policy, and these régimes would be destroyed from within 
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in a few years (not later than the next great capitalist slump) if 
deprived of the prestige they have hitherto enjoyed through suc- 
cessful aggression and blackmail. 

We are entering on a period of great and rapid change. The reper. 
cussions of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict are going to throw a large 
part of the world into the melting-pot again. In those conditions we 
shall, if we have in our minds a clear picture of the kind of world we 


want, discover innumerable opportunities for remolding the crumb. | 


ling scheme of things nearer to our heart’s desire. It would take only 
about two years of brain-trusting, propaganda, and spade work, 
utilizing to the full the driving-force of the desire to be delivered from 
war, before this country would be ready to make such an offer as that 
indicated in (7). And if agitation on these lines begins here there will 
be parallel developments in other European democracies and the 
U.S.S.R. will be ready to join the group when the time is ripe for 
action. 

This is an age of transition and of great possibilities. But it is also 
a dangerous age. If we are apathetic or woolly-minded we shall become 
the dupes and tools of the militarists, Imperialists, and other wild 
asses of the devil, who have been kicking up their heels since 1931 and 
are now looking to the Italo-Abyssinian conflict to provide them with 
fresh woods and pastures new. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been shown how this war has come upon us chiefly because 
our rulers, although sincerely desiring peace and filled with the best 
intentions, are men who believe in sovereignty, Imperialism, and 
uncontrolled armaments, and who conceive their mission in public 
life to be the protection of a social order that is rotten with vested 
interests in international anarchy and war. Under the overwhelming 
pressure of public opinion, and partly for dangerous reasons, the 
government have at last decided to stop the war which they shrank 
from preventing while there was still time. That almost certainly 
means that this country will shortly be itself involved in war and 
that we are on the eve of developments that will face the world with 
terrible dangers as well as with vast new opportunities. 

In this situation it is above all desirable that a clear-headed, in- 
formed, and resolute public opinion should support the government 
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so long as they are upholding the Covenant against aggression, and 
should combine this with the maximum pressure to prevent them 
settling this conflict on terms that will push the world further back 
toward power politics and Imperialism. This pamphlet has tried to 
suggest the attitude that public opinion should adopt. 

It may be hoped that the Labour Party will give a lead to the 
country. This hope is justified by Labor’s fine record on peace and 
because there is nothing in the proposals made in this pamphlet that 
is not in consonance with Labor’s traditions and commitments. 
Indeed, all the proposals made by us are either explicitly stated or 
implied in Labor’s colonial and foreign policy as adopted at South- 
port and expounded at length by Mr. Arthur Henderson in Labour's 
Way to Peace. 

The Labour Party can give a lead in three ways: 

(1) By adopting and expounding the proposals of this pamphlet 
and by preaching the world peace loyalty and the attitude to the 
government underlying those proposals. 

(2) By promising the government every support in upholding the 
rule of international law, but demanding in return that the govern- 
ment should pledge themselves at least to the first four of the pro- 
posals contained in this pamphlet and that they should promise 
favorable consideration to the remaining three. 

(3) The Labor Movement could do much to secure the adoption 
of a similar attitude by the Socialist Parties of the Continent and 
so prepare the way for an international settlement on these lines, 
when the will of the League has been imposed on Mussolini and 
Italian Fascism collapses. 

But although political action must in the last analysis depend upon 
political parties and governments, it cannot be effective unless it is 
prepared and supported on a much wider basis. Is there anything in 
these proposals, and in the view of the situation and of our inter- 
national duties that underlies them, which cannot be supported by 
the Liberal Party, by Mr. Lloyd George’s Council of Action, and by 
the Young Conservatives and other supporters of the government 
that cooperated to produce that remarkable book The Next Five 
Years? Is it not the duty of the League of Nations Union to preach a 
loyalty to the League in preserving peace and defeating aggression, 
transcending, although it does not contradict, patriotism? Do not all 
the proposals of this pamphlet follow inevitably from dedication to 
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an over-riding world peace loyalty and the substitution of post-war 
internationalism—i.e. the League—for pre-war Imperialism? Does 
not this pamphlet show how the many millions who answered “ Yes” 
to all five questions in the Peace Ballot can translate their wishes into 
a practical policy in the present emergency? Should not the organ- 
izers of the Peace Ballot and the Peace Movement generally begin 
taking steps immediately to enlighten the people of this country as 
to the facts of the situation and the dangers and opportunities that 
are opening out before us? 

The end of this business may either be a further and well-nigh final 
plunge downward toward Armageddon or the beginning of the end of 
the great nationalist reaction that arose like a poisonous exhalation 
from the decay of the economic system and has brooded like a night- 
mare over the world since 1931. If this country cannot give the lead 
out of the Valley of the Shadow of Death, no other country will. The 
Nazis and the Fascists believe in their national mission and have the 
courage of their disastrous convictions. The Russian Revolution has 
spent its proselytizing force and fallen back on the slogan of “‘ Social- 
ism in One Country,” although stil! ready to follow a strong lead 
from outside. Let all of us who in this country are not willing to let 
Socialism and Democracy go by default realize that we too have an 
historic mission, but that ours is a world and not a national mission. 
Let us have the courage of the conviction that we have an oppor- 
tunity to lead the world toward a better civilization, flourishing ina 
classless and warless world of racial justice, social equality, and poli- 
tical freedom. In the long run, the alternatives are a World State or 
the collapse of civilization in a World War. We can win through to the 
former if we choose, and it is our job to lead the world. 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX I 


Article 20 of the Covenant 


1. The Members of the League severally agree that this Covenant is 
accepted as abrogating all obligations or understandings tnter se which are 


inconsistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly undertake that they will 
not hereafter enter into any engagements inconsistent with the terms 


thereof. 
2», In case any Member of the League shall, before becoming a Member 
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of the League, have undertaken any obligations inconsistent with the 
terms of this Covenant, it shall be the duty of such Member to take imme- 
diate steps to procure its release from such obligations. 


APPENDIX II 


(Draft Treaty between Abyssinia and the Members of the Council of the 
League of Nations. This Treaty should be concluded in the first place 
between Abyssinia and the present Members of the Council, but should 
be open to accession by any Member of the League and by the United 
States, and should come into force when ratified by, say, ten States, 
including two permanent Members of the Council.) 


The High Contracting Parties, 


Desiring to adopt a policy designed to stabilize conditions in East Africa, 
to safeguard the rights and interests of Ethiopia, and to assist the efforts 
of the Ethiopian Government to promote the development of Ethiopia 
and the intercourse between that country and the other Powers upon 
the basis of equality of opportunity and in conformity with the principles 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations; 

Have resolved to conclude a treaty, and for that purpose and to that 
end have appointed as their respective Plenipotentiaries: 


Article I 


The H.C.P., other than Ethiopia, agree 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of Ethiopia; 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to 
Ethiopia to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable 
government; 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing 
and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce 
and industry of all nations throughout the territory of Ethiopia; 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in Ethiopia in order 
to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge the rights of 
subjects or citizens of friendly States, or which would be injurious to the 
rights of Ethiopian subjects; 

(5) To use their influence for the purpose of securing the acceptance 
by the Council of the League of Nations of a plan of technical cooperation 
in national reconstruction between the Ethiopian Government and the 
League of Nations, based on the proposals contained in the Annex to 
this Treaty. 
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Article II 


The H.C.P. agree not to enter into any treaty, agreement, arrange. 
ment, or understanding, either with one another, or individually, or 
collectively, with any Power or Powers, which would impair the principles 
stated in Article I. 

Article III 


With a view to applying more effectually the principle of the Open 
Door or equality of opportunity in Ethiopia for the trade and industry 
of all nations, the H.C.P., other than Ethiopia, agree that they will not 
seek, nor support their nationals in seeking— 

(a) Any arrangement which might purport to establish in favor of 
their interests any general superiority of rights with respect to commercial 
or economic development in any designated region of Ethiopia; 

(6) Any such monopoly or preference as would deprive the nationals 
of any other Power of the right of undertaking any legitimate trade or 
industry in Ethiopia, or of participating with the Ethiopian Government 
or with any local authority, in any category of public enterprise, or which 
by reason of its scope, duration, or geographical extent is calculated to 
frustrate the practical application of the principle of equal opportunity. 

It is understood that the foregoing stipulations of this Article are not 
to be so construed as to prohibit the acquisition of such properties or 
rights as may be necessary to the conduct of a particular commercial, 
industrial, or financial undertaking or to the encouragement of invention 
and research. 

Ethiopia undertakes to be guided by the principles stated in the fore- 
going stipulations of this Article in dealing with applications for economic 
rights and privileges from governments and nationals of all foreign coun- 
tries, whether parties to the present Treaty or not. 


Article IV 


The H.C.P. agree not to support any agreements by their respective 
nationals with each other designed to create Spheres of Influence or to 
provide for the enjoyment of mutually exclusive opportunities in designated 
parts of Ethiopian territory, and to regard all past agreements of this 
character with or in respect to Ethiopia, whether concluded between any 
of themselves or their nationals, as being inconsistent with the terms of 
Article 10 of the Covenant and so abrogated under Article 20 of the 


Covenant. 
Article V 


Ethiopia agrees that, throughout the whole of the railways in Ethiopia, 
she will not exercise or permit unfair discrimination of any kind. In par- 
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ticular there shall be no discrimination whatever, direct or indirect, in 
respect of charges or of facilities on the ground of the nationality of pas- 
sengers or the countries from which or to which they are proceeding, or 
the origin or ownership of goods or the country from which or to which 
they are consigned, or the nationality or ownership of the ship or other 
means of conveying such passengers or goods before or after their transport 
on the Ethiopian Railways. 

The H.C.P., other than Ethiopia, assume a corresponding obligation 
in respect of any of the aforesaid railways over which they or their nationals 
are in a position to exercise any control in virtue of any concession, special 
agreement or otherwise. 


Article VI 


The H.C.P. agree that this Treaty shall be placed under the protection 
and guarantee of the League of Nations, and that they will not interpret 
its provisions in any way inconsistent with the rights or duties of members 
of the League. 

They agree that this Treaty abrogates all previous treaties or agree- 
ments between all or any of the H.C.P. with or in respect to Ethiopia, 
in so far as the terms of such treaties or agreements are inconsistent with 
the terms of this Treaty. 

Article VII 

The H.C.P. agree that, whenever a situation arises which in the opinion 
of any one of them involves the application of the stipulations of the present 
Treaty, and renders desirable discussion of such application, it shall have 
the right to bring the matter to the notice of the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

The H.C.P. agree to refer any dispute concerning the interpretation of 
this Treaty to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 


Article VIII 


The United States and all members of the League of Nations not sig- 
natories to the present Treaty shall be invited to adhere to the present 
Treaty. 

Article IX 


The present Treaty shall be registered with the Secretariat and shall 
be deposited in the archives of the League of Nations. 


ANNEX 


(On the modern and enlightened international political basis provided 
by a treaty similar to the above draft the Annex would provide a series 
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of detailed proposals for a scheme of advice and assistance by the League 
to the Emperor of Abyssinia in his policy of modernizing and developing 
his country and progressively extinguishing slavery and the slave trade, 
The League’s own proposals in this dispute supply a basis of discussion, 
but are vitiated by undue concessions to Anglo-Franco-Italian Imperialism, 
The League’s history contains many and varied precedents (e.g. Austria, 
Hungary, Greece, Bulgaria), of which perhaps the scheme of technical 
cooperation with China and the proposals made to Liberia are the most 
ertinent. The general plan is a detailed scheme of advice and assistance, 
ncluding the designation of foreign experts and the training of Abyssinian 
Is, worked out and applied by the technical organizations of the 


League, and placed under the supervision of a Council Committee on 


oO “1a 
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which Abyssinia and one or two “‘disinterested’’ States (e.g. Sweden and 
Spain) would be represented, as well as France, Great Britain, and Italy, 
The Lake Tana dam project, and road-building, railway, irrigation and 
other development schemes would be carried out, under Abyssinian 
sovereignty, as a form of international public work schemes under League 
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THE THREAT OF WAR AND THE PACT OF PARIS® 


By THE HONORABLE CORDELL HULL 


Secretary of State of the United States of America 


In view of the deep concern of this government and the widespread 
anxiety of the American people over recent developments which 
appear to constitute a grave threat to the peace of the world, I con- 
sider it desirable to recapitulate the steps thus far taken by this gov- 
ernment in contributing in every practicable way toward a peaceful 
settlement of the present dispute between Italy and Ethiopia. 

On the evening of July 3 the Emperor of Ethiopia summoned the 
American Chargé d’Affaires ad interim at Addis Ababa to the palace 
and handed the Chargé a communication in which the Emperor 
stated that he felt it to be his duty to ask the American Government 
to examine means of securing observance of the Pact of Paris. 


Reply to Haile Selassie 
The Chargé was instructed to reply to the Emperor as follows: 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your Im- 
perial Majesty’s note of July 3, 1935, and to inform Your 
Imperial Majesty that I immediately communicated its con- 
tents to my government. I have been instructed by my govern- 
ment to reply to your note as follows: 

“My government, interested as it is in the maintenance of 
peace in all parts of the world, is gratified that the League 
of Nations, with a view to a peaceful settlement, has given its 
attention to the controversy which has unhappily arisen be- 
tween your government and the Italian Government and that 
the controversy is now in process of arbitration. My govern- 
ment hopes, that, whatever the facts or merits of the controversy 
may be, the arbitral agency dealing with this controversy may 
be able to arrive at a decision satisfactory to both the govern- 
ments immediately concerned. 

Furthermore, and of great importance, in view of the pro- 
visions of the Pact of Paris, to which both Italy and Abyssinia 
are parties, in common with sixty-one other countries, my 
government would be loath to believe that either of them would 
resort to other than pacific means as a method of dealing with 
this controversy or would permit any situation to arise which 
would be inconsistent with the commitments of the pact.” 


_ A statement to the press, September 12, 1035. Reprinted by permission from The 
New York Times, September 13, 1935. 
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Statement to Italian Envoy 


On July 10, during a call of the Italian Ambassador made at the 
request of the Secretary of State, the Secretary made to the Ambas- 
sador a statement as follows: 

Although we are not familiar with the facts or the merits of 
the questions at issue between Italy and Ethiopia, we are 
deeply interested in the preservation of peace in all parts of the 
world and we are particularly interested in those international 
arrangements designed to effect the solution of controversies 
by peaceable means. 

Being convinced that world progress and economic recovery 
are urgently in need of peaceful conditions, particularly at 
this time, we feel impelled to impress upon the Italian Am- 
bassador our increasing concern over the situation arising out 
of Italy’s dispute with Ethiopia and our earnest hope that a 
means may be found to arrive at a peaceful and mutually 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 


On July 11 the Secretary of State conferred with the British and 
French Ambassadors. He called attention to articles which had 
appeared in the press wherein there was placed upon the American 
Government’s reply to the Emperor of Ethiopia an interpretation 
implying that the American Government had abandoned the Pact of 
Paris and the pact therefore was ‘‘dead.”’ 

The Secretary said he felt this interpretation was entirely contrary 
to the sense of his note to the Emperor, which had emphasized the 
principles of the Pact of Paris and had given evidence of this govern- | 
ment’s interest in the settlement of this dispute by peaceable means. 

On the same day, at his press conference, the Secretary of State 
pointed out that naturally the American Government, as had fre- 
quently been stated previously, is deeply concerned about the preser- 
vation of peace in every part of the world and is closely observing 
conditions and developments. 


Pact of Paris Affirmed 


‘ 


On July 12, in response to various inquiries of newspaper corres- 
pondents, the Secretary of State made a statement as follows: 
The Pact of Paris is no less binding now than when it was | 
entered into by the sixty-three nations that are parties to it. 
By form and designation it constitutes a treaty by and among 
those nations. It is a declaration by the governments of the | 
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world that they condemn recourse to war for the solution of 
international controversies and renounce it as an instrument 
of national policy in their relations with one another. Further- 
more, it is an agreement and a solemn obligation that the 
settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts among nations, 
of whatever nature or of whatever origin, shall never be sought 
except by pacific means. 

The United States and the other nations are interested in the 
maintenance of the pact and the sanctity of the international 
commitments assumed thereby for the promotion and mainte- 
nance of peace among the nations of the world. 


On August 1, the President issued a statement as follows: 


At this moment, when the Council of the League of Nations 
is assembled to consider ways for composing by pacific means 
the differences that have arisen between Italy and Ethiopia, | 
wish to voice the hope of the people and the government of the 
United States that an amicable solution will be found and that 
peace will be maintained. 


Action on Oil Grant Cited 


Thereafter during the month of August expression of this hope of 
the people and government of the United States was communicated 
in telegrams from the American Government to several other 
governments. 

On September 3, having discovered that an American corporation 
was a party toa newly granted commercial concession, the conclusion 
of which had added to the perplexities and difficulties confronting 
the governments and other agencies which are intent upon preserva- 
tion of peace, the American Government took prompt steps toward 
removal of this obstacle to peaceful settlement. In connection with 
that matter the Secretary of State said at his press conference: 

The central point in the policy of this government in regard 
to the Italian and Ethiopian controversy is the preservation 
of peace—to which policy every country throughout the world 
is committed by one or more treaties—and we earnestly hope 
that no nations will, in any circumstances, be diverted from this 
supreme objective. 


Now, this government feels called upon further to express the atti- 


tude of this country. 
The government and people of the United States desire peace. We 
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believe that international controversies can and should be settled by 


peaceful means. We have signed, along with sixty-two other nations, 
including Italy and Ethiopia, a treaty in which the signatories have 
condemned war as an instrument of national policy and have under. 


taken, each to all, to settle their disputes by none but pacific means, 


Sees Threat to All Nations 


Under the conditions which prevail in the world today a threat of 
hostilities anywhere cannot but be a threat to the interests—political, 
economic, legal, and social—of all nations. Armed conflict in any part 
of the world cannot but have undesirable and adverse effects in every 
part of the world. All nations have the right to ask that any and all 
issues, between whatsoever nations, be resolved by pacific means, 
Every nation has the right to ask that no nations subject it and other 
nations to the hazards and uncertainties that must inevitably accrue 
to all from resort to arms by any two. 

With good-will toward all nations, the American Government asks 
of those countries which appear to be contemplating armed hostilities 

it they weigh most solicitously the declaration and pledge given 

the Pact of Paris, which pledge was entered into by all the signa- 
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tories for the purpose of safeguarding peace and sparing the world the 
incalculable losses and human suffering that inevitably attend and 
1 the ike of wars 
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ed by COLLECTIVE ACTION FOR SECURITY DEMANDED" 
tions, 
have By THE RiGHt HONORABLE SIR SAMUEL HOARE 


nder- British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
eans, 
| would like my first words to be words of congratulation to Dr. 
Benes upon his election as president of the Assembly. As the newest 
Foreign Minister in this gathering I would like to congratulate the 
pat of eldest Foreign Minister. For Dr. Bene’, although young in years 
itical, and of vigorous aspect, has held his office longer than anyone else 
y part in this hall. He and I are old friends, and I would like to be the first 
in this debate to offer him sincere congratulations. 
I do not suppose that in the history of the Assembly there has 


every 
nd all 
leans, been a more difficult moment for speech and discussion. When the 
other world is stirred to excitement over the Abyssinian controversy and 
ccrue feeling runs high on one side or the other, it is easy to say something 
that will make the situation more critical and the task of the Council 
t asks | more difficult. None the less, I feel we should be shirking our responsi- 
ilities } bilities if we did not hold the general discussion that is always asso- 
given | ciated with a meeting of the Assembly and if those of us who hold 
signa- 


Id the 


d and 


strong views as to the League and its future did not frankly and 
boldly express them. 

We are here as representatives of individual governments, each 
of them faced with individual responsibility, considering its own 
interest and security. We also are here as members of a collective 
organization, each of us pledged by certain obligations and each 
anxious to safeguard the future of the world by collective action in 
the cause of peace and progress. 

I shall try if I can to keep both these responsibilities in mind when 
addressing the Assembly. I shall speak freely, avoiding rhetoric 
and general sentiments, and I shall welcome comment by subsequent 
speakers. 

Reaffirms Support of League 
I shall begin by reaffirming support of the League by the govern- 
| ment I represent and the interest of the British people in collective 
} security. It may be sometimes difficult for our foreign friends to 


' An address delivered before the Assembly of the League of Nations September 11, 
1935. Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, September 12, 1935 
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follow the course of British policy. It is perhaps difficult for them to 
understand the workings of the British mind. 

Do not we seem even to our kinder critics a curious people who 
often hold ourselves remote from questions of vital interest to 
other countries and who seem to concentrate our chief interest 
upon our habits, preferences, and prejudices? To our less friendly 
critics our attitude has given the pretext for more bitter charges. 

This is not the occasion for replying to these criticisms. I am the 
last person in this Assembly to make any claim to national infalli- 
bility or to refuse to admit mistakes that no doubt His Majesty's 
government in the United Kingdom and the British people, like 
every other government and every other people, have made in the 
past. But I do believe that despite any national faults and failings 
British public opinion has usually shown sound instincts upon big 
issues, and usually in moments of crisis has expressed itself with 
firmness, justice, and common sense. 

British public opinion was solidly behind the League when it 
was founded. Some may have thought our support was due to 
selfish motives. It may have been imagined that, possessing interests 
in territories over the whole world, we naturally are anxious to sup- 
port an institution that might be used for keeping things as they 
were; that the great States, being exhausted by war, wished to bring 
in the small countries to pull chestnuts out of the fire for them. If 
these suspicions are still in anyone’s mind let him once for all dispel 
them. 

Determined to Prevent War 


The British people supported the League for no selfish motive. 
They had seen the old system of alliances was unable to prevent the 
World War. As practical men and women they wished to find a 
more effective instrument for peace. After four years of devastation 
they determined to do their utmost to prevent another such calamity 
falling not only on themselves but upon the whole world. 

They were determined to throw the whole weight of their strength 
into the scales of international peace and international order. They 
were deeply and genuinely moved by a great ideal. 

It is the fashion sometimes in the world of today—a foolish fashion 
like many others in the world today—to scoff at such ideals. What is 
the use, say modern critics of collective action, when individual 
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strength is simpler and swifter to apply and more direct in its appeal 
to national sentiment? What is the good of working for peace when 
the whole history of the world shows that war is the only way of 
settling great issues? 

These questions ring every day in our ears. Day-to-day events in 
recent history have inade it impossible for us to ignore the strength 
of the argument behind them. None the less, despite the grim expe- 
riences of the past, despite the worship of force in the present, the 
British people have clung to their ideal and they are not prepared 
to abandon it. 

It is because they cling to this ideal that they would be deeply 
shocked if the structure of peace to which they have given their 
constant support were irrevocably shattered; it is because as practical 
people they believe that collective security, founded on international 
agreement, is the most effective safeguard for peace that they would 
be gravely disturbed if the new instrument that has been forged were 
blunted or destroyed. 

I have ventured to make this reference to British opinion not for 
the purpose of prejudging the Council’s action or compromising its 
efforts for peace, still less for the purpose of embittering feeling that 
is already bitter enough. 

It is, however, necessary when the League is in a time of real 
difficulty for the representative of the United Kingdom to state his 
view and to make it as clear as he can, first, that His Majesty’s 
government and the British people maintain their support of the 
League and its ideals as the most effective way of insuring peace 
and, secondly, that this belief in the necessity for preserving the 
League is our sole interest in the present controversy. 


No Imperialist Motives 


No selfish or imperialist motives enter into our minds at all. It 
is not, however, sufficient to state one’s belief and paint one’s ideal. 
It is necessary not only to hold a belief but to consider how it can 
be applied. It is necessary not only to have an ideal but to consider 
what are the best measures of achieving it. 

It would be a grievous error for any member of the League, still 
more for the League as a whole, to be lost in generalities and not to 
consider with bare candor and courage the best, most practical 
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methods for exerting our collective influence and achieving our 
peaceful objective. It therefore is very necessary when difficulties 
irise for all of us to examine the possibilities and assure ourselves 
that any action we recommend is both wise and effective. 

\t this time, when the Council is making a detailed examination 
yf a difficult situation, I shall venture to outline to the Assembly 
the conditions in which we are all working: 

First, let us clear our minds as to what the League is and what 


it is not. It is not a super-State, nor even a separate entity existing 
of itself, independent of or transcending the States which make up 
its membership. The member States have not abandoned the sov- 
ereignty that resides in each of them, nor does the Covenant require 
that they should without their consent in any matter touching their 
sovereignty accept decisions of other members of the League. 

\lembers of the League by the fact of their membership are bound 
by the obligations they themselves have assumed in the Covenant, 
and by nothing more. They do not act at the bidding of the League, 
but in virtue of agreements to which they themselves are parties 
or in pursuance of policies to which they themselves assent. 


Depends on Member States 


Che League is what its member States make it. If it succeeds, it 
does so because its members have in combination with each other the 
will and power to apply the principles of the Covenant. If it fails, itis 


because its members lack either the will or the power to fulfill their 


obligations. 

[ts strength or weakness will depend upon the number, importance, 
nd faithfulness of its constituent members and upon the support 
ch the governments of the member States receive from their 
peoples. If this national support is strong, the League wil! be strong. 


[f it is weak and uncertain, the policy of the League cannot be firm 


and consistent. 
In a word, public opinion matters to the League as much as it 
matters to every democratic government. In saying this I do not 


inderestimate the corporate spirit which inspires the assembly ol 
representatives of so many States, such as are here gathered together 
at one time and one place, nor the concentration of opinion and influ- 


ence which such an assembly renders possible, but I do wish to insist 
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that the League is nothing apart from its members and that criticisms 
of the League too often overlook this fact. 

Collective security, by which is meant the organization of peace 
and the prevention of war by collective means, is in its perfect form 
not a simple but a complex conception. It means much more than 
what are commonly called sanctions. It means not merely Article 
16, but the whole Covenant. It assumes the scrupulous respect of 
all treaty obligations. 

Its foundation is the series of fundamental obligations freely 
accepted by the members of the League to submit any dispute likely 
to lead to war to peaceful methods of settlement according to the 
procedure provided by the Covenant and not to resort to war for the 
settlement of these disputes in violation of the Covenant. 


Two Principal Conditions 


The two principal conditions in which the system of collective 
security is designed to operate are, first, that the members of the 
League shall have reduced their armaments to the lowest point con- 
sistent with national safety and the enforcement by common action 
of international obligations. 

Secondly, that the possibility is open through the machinery of the 
League for modification by consent and by peaceful means of inter- 
national conditions whose continuance might endanger peace. 

Finally, to complete the system, there is an obligation to take col- 
lective action to bring the war to an end in the event of any resort to 
war in disregard of Covenant obligations. Underlying these obliga- 
tions was the expectation that this system would be subscribed to by 
the universal world of sovereign States or by far the greatest part of it. 

The whole system is an inspiring conception; indeed, it is one of the 
most inspiring in the history of mankind. Its realization could not be 
easy even in the most favorable circumstances. I need not labor to 
show how unfavorable the circumstances have become, of how much 
more grievous is the burden which lies upon the faithful members of 
the League to preserve what has been won in the struggle for the 
Organization of peace. 

For what is the position? Despite the obligation of the Covenant 
by which members of the League undertook to govern their conduct 
in accordance with the new international ethic the spirit of war—of 
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war, to quote the Pact of Paris, as “aninstrument of national policy,” 
even perhaps of war for war's sake—has raised its head in more places 
than one. 

From fear of war the overoptimistic examples in limitation and 
reduction of armaments by certain countries, particularly by my own, 
have not been followed and now from the growing fear of war the 
armaments of most countries and, last of all, of my own country, are 
increasing. So far we have found it impossible to make progress with 
this part of the League’s program. 

Side by side with this disappointment there is a natural reluctance 
voluntarily to contemplate the possibility of changes in the existing 
position; and yet elasticity, where elasticity is required, is also part 
of security. A vicious circle of insecurity has been set up. 


Lacks World-Wide Support 


Lastly, the League has from the outset lacked the membership of 
certain powerful nations and has since lost the membership of others. 
This lack of universality inevitably introduces the element of un- 
certainty as to how far we can count on world-wide support in the 
work of organizing and maintaining peace. There are too many empty 
chairs at our table; we want no more. 

These are the conditions in which we find ourselves. The obliga- 
tions of the Covenant remain. Their burden upon us has been in- 
creased many fold. But one thing is certain. If the burden is to be 
borne it must be borne collectively. If risks for peace are to be run, 
they must be run by all. The security of the many cannot be insured 
solely by the efforts of a few, however powerful they may be. 

On behalf of the British Government I can say that they will be 
second to none in their intention to fulfill within the measure of their 
capacity the obligations which the Covenant lays upon them. The 
ideas enshrined in the Covenant, particularly the aspiration to estab- 
lish the rule of law in internationa! affairs, have appealed with grow- 
ing force to the strong idealism which has its place in our national 
character and they have become a part of our national conscience. 

It is in accordance with what we believe to be the underlying prin- 
ciples of the League that our people have steadily promoted and still 
promote the growth of self-government in their own territories. It 
was, for example, only a few weeks ago that I was responsible for 
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helping pass through the Imperial Parliament a great and compli- 
cated measure for extending self-government in India. 

Following the same line of thought, we believe that small nations 
are entitled to a life of their own and to such protection as can collec- 
tively be afforded them in the maintenance of their national life. We 
believe, on undoubted evidence of past and present times, that all 
nations alike have a valuable contribution to make to the common 
stock of humanity. 


For Aid to Backward Nations 


We believe the backward nations are, without prejudice to their 
independence and integrity, entitled to expect that assistance will be 
afforded them by the more advanced peoples in the development of 
their resources and the upbuilding of their national life. I am not 
ashamed of our record in this respect and I make no apology for 
stating it here. 

But my picture is not yet complete, for I must underline one of the 
principal features. It is not enough to insist collectively that war shall 
not occur or that war, if it occurs, shall be brought to an end. 

Something must also be done to remove the causes from which war 
is apt to arise. Some other means than a recourse to arms must be 
found for adjusting the natural play of international forces. 

I do not underrate the delicacy of the task. Not every demand for 
change deserves to be listened to. As a Conservative I set myself 
against change that is premature or unnecessary. A demand for a 
change must be justified by the facts in the case and with free dis- 
cussion of those facts. 

The justice of a claim is not necessarily in proportion to the na- 
tional passions which are aroused in support of it—they may be 
deliberately aroused by what I regard as one of the most dangerous 
features of modern life, government propaganda. Too often a desired 
change would create more injustices than it would remove or arouse 
more passions than it would allay. Too often artificial excitement of 
national feeling is made the excuse for the repudiation of an obliga- 
tion or for the threat of force. 


Change Must Be Peaceful 


Yet the world is not static and changes will in time have to be 
made. The Covenant itself admits this possibility. But such changes 
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will have to be made when they are really necessary and when the 
time is ripe, and not before. They will have to come about by consent, 
not dictation; by agreement, not by unilateral action; by peaceful 


means, not by war or threat of war. 

The members of the League must address themselves to this | 
as well as to other aspects of security if the rule of law in interna- 
tional affairs is to be established and confirmed. 

I have now tried to describe the aims of the League and the condi- 
tions in which the League is actually working. I have tried to describe 
once again the British attitude toward the League. 

I have spoken in particular of the sincerity of our ideals. This 
sincerity springs, I admit, from enlightened self-interest, but it 
springs also from enlightened interest in what we believe to be best 
for all. Let me illustrate what I mean by enlightened self-interest, / 
and I shall choose as my illustration a question that is exercising 
the minds of many people of many governments. 

[ shall take as an example the problem of the world’s economic 
resources and the possibility of making better use of them in the 
future. Abundant supplies of raw materials appear to give a peculiar 
advantage to the countries possessing them. It is easy to exaggerate | 
the decisive character of such an advantage, for there are countries 
which, having little or no natural abundance, have yet made them- 
selves prosperous and powerful by industry and trade. 

Yet the fact remains that some countries, either in their native 
soil or in their colonial territories, do possess what appear to be pre- 
ponderant advantages, and that others, less favored, view the situa- 


tion with anxiety. Especially as regards colonial raw materials, it is 
not unnatural that such a state of affairs should give rise to fear lest 
exclusive monopolies be set up at the expense of those countries not 


possessing colonial empires. 
Favors Investigation of Issue 


It is clear that in the view of many this is a real problem, and 
we should be foolish to ignore it. Perhaps it is exaggerated; perhaps 
also, it is exploited for other purposes. None the less, as the question , 
is causing discontent and anxiety, the wise course is to investigate | 
it, to see what the proposals are for dealing with it, to see what is the 
real scope of the trouble, and, if the trouble is substantial, to try t 


remove it. 
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The view of the British Government is that the problem is eco- 
nomic rather than political or territorial. It is fear of monopoly—of 
the withholding of essential colonial raw materials—that is causing 
alarm. It is the desire for a guarantee that the distribution of raw 
materials will not be unfairly impeded that is stimulating the de- 
mand for further inquiry. So far as the British Government is 
concerned, I feel sure we should be ready to take our share in the 
investigation of these matters. 

My impression is that there is no question in the present cir- 
cumstances of any colony withholding its raw materials from any 
prospective purchaser. On the contrary, the trouble is that they 
cannot be sold at remunerative prices. 

This side question was investigated with concrete results by a 
commission of the Monetary and Economic Conference which met 
in London in 1933. Its work was directed primarily toward raising 
wholesale prices to a reasonable level through the coordination of 
production and marketing. But one of the stipulations of such action 
was that it should be fair to all parties, both producers and con- 
sumers; that it should not aim at discrimination against a particular 
country and that it should, as far as possible, be worked with the 
willing cooperation of the consuming interests in the importing 
countries. 

This precedent may indicate a suitable line of approach to the 
inquiry which should be limited in this case to raw materials from 
colonial areas, including protectorates and mandated territories. 
I suggest that emphasis in the terms of reference should fall upon 
the free distribution of such raw materials among industrial coun- 
tries which require them so that all fear of exclusion and monopoly 
may be removed once for all. 


War Threats Bar Inquiry 


The government I represent will, I know, be prepared to take their 
share in any collective attempt to deal in a fair, effective way with 
the problem that is certainly troubling many people at present and 
may trouble them even more in the future. Obviously, however, 
such an inquiry needs calm, dispassionate consideration, and calm, 
dispassionate consideration is impossible in an atmosphere of war 
and threatenings of war. 

I have now almost finished. I have tried to cover a wide field, 
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but there still is one side of it, and a very important side, that has 
not yet been approached. 

It has been not only suggested that British national opinion as 
well as the attitude of the United Kingdom Government is animated 
by some lower motive than fidelity to the League, but also that 
even this fidelity to the League cannot be relied upon. It is unjust 
and dangerously misleading to hold and encourage such illusions, 

The attitude of the British Government has been one of unwaver- 
ing fidelity to the League and all that it stands for, and the case 
now before us is no exception, but, on the contrary, the continuance 
of that rule. The recent response of public opinion shows how con- 
pletely the nation supports the government in full acceptance of the 
obligations of League membership, which is the oft-proclaimed 
keynote of its foreign policy. 

To suggest and insinuate that this policy was for some reason 
peculiar to the present question at issue would be a complete mis- 
understanding. It is to the principles of the League and not to any 
particular manifestation that the British nation has demonstrated 
its adherence. Any other view would at once underestimate our good 
faith and be an imputation upon our sincerity. 


For Resistance to Aggression 


In conformity with its precise, explicit obligations the League 


stands—and my country stands with it—for the collective mainte- | 


nance of the Covenant in its entirety and particularly for steady, 
collective resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression. The 
attitude of the British nation in the last few weeks has clearly 
demonstrated the fact that this is no variable, unreliable sentiment, 
but a principle of international conduct to which they and their 
government hold with firm, enduring, universal persistence. 

There, then, is the British attitude toward the Covenant. I cannot 
believe that it will be changed so long as the League remains an 
effective body and the main bridge between the United Kingdom 
and the Continent remains intact. 
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TEXT OF BROADCAST BY SIR SAMUEL HOARE, 
OCTOBER 15, 1935" 


At the recent Assembly of the League of Nations I made a speech 
explaining the attitude of my government and of the British people 
towards their obligations to ensure peace. I hope that I left no doubt 
in anyone’s mind that the British people are solidly behind the 
Covenant in our steady determination to resist all acts of unpro- 
voked aggression and to substitute peaceful methods of settlement 
for the old methods of war. 

I tried to look beyond the range of our immediate political difficul- 
ties and to consider how we could remove the causes of bitterness and 
strife. Looking to the future I selected the question of the control 
and distribution of colonial raw materials as one of these causes 
and I suggested that it would be well to anticipate possible con- 
troversy by examining it without unnecessary delay. 

I should like today to carry this idea into a wider field. I have 
often thought that we tend to pay too much attention to the political 
situation of the moment and that we give too little thought to under- 
lying economic troubles of which political problems are in many 
cases the immediate symptom. Should we not, like a wise doctor, 
devote a large share of our attention to a careful diagnosis of the 
constitutional maladies of the world of today? 

Two months ago the League’s economic section published a small 
handbook called Remarks on Present Phases of International Economic 
Relations. That little book I would commend to all my listeners 
today. It is a sermon on the folly of our times. Its text may be 
summed up in this one quotation: “The malady from which the 
world is now suffering is no longer entirely the crisis, but rather the 
inability of the countries to coordinate their several! efforts to emerge 
from the crisis.’’ 

I fully agree. It seems to me that the lowering of barriers to 
international trade, slow and difficult as the task must inevitably 
be, is now one of the most fundamental tasks of the present time. 
It is a task that must be persistently and courageously pursued 
not only by ministers of commerce who desire to promote the 
economic welfare of the world, but also more by all those who wish 

4 Address delivered in connection with the New York Herald Tribune's fifth annual 


symposium on problems of the day. Reprinted from text obtained from the British Library 
of Information, 270 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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to promote international friendship and to serve the great cause 
of peace. 

Your Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, has constantly preached 
this gospel. He has consistently maintained that removal of obstacles 
to international trade and pursuit of a liberal trade policy alone can 
save us from what he himself has described as “the collapse of the 
world structure, the fear which now grips every nation and which 
threatens the peace of the world.”’ 

At the League meeting Monsieur Bonnet, French Minister of 
Commerce, spoke in praise of the same ideal and after a resolution 
had been passed in recommendation of freer trade between nations 
Mr. Hull sent a message cordially supporting the League’s en- 
deavors. I assure the American people that this message is a great 
encouragement to all who have these ideals at heart. 

Che way is not yet clear; but it is a source of real encouragement 
that the governments of three great trading nations are looking in 
the same direction. This is of first rate importance and gives us 
courage to go on. The road which lies before us will not be easy: 
indeed it is never easy to take the long view as against the short 
view and to remember the ultimate good of al! rather than the 
immediate advantage of each. 

You and we are great democracies—indeed the greatest democra- 
cies in the world, and being democracies we must appeal to the 
understanding and imagination of the majority of our peoples: if 
we cannot carry them with us our individual wisdom is of no avail. 
This is why I welcome the chance of speaking to a great American 
audience today. I want to convince you that we in Great Britain 
stand for abolition of war, whether it be on the field of battle or on 
the field of commerce, industry, and labor. We want a new world 
and a new order in human relations in which peace and justice, trade 
and intercourse shall be secure, and I am sure that these are also 


your wishes and ideals. 
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cause | FRANCE FAITHFUL TO LEAGUE COVENANT# 

ached By His EXCELLENCY PIERRE LAVAL 

tacles Premier of France 

e can | 

f the In a discussion so grave as this, where everybody must assume his 

which responsibility, it is my duty to make heard the voice of my country. 
| explained the French position before the Council of the League 

er of of Nations. I have done this, I believe, with clearness. 

ution France is faithful to the League Covenant. She cannot fail in her 

tions obligations. 

se The League of Nations was born from the sufferings of men and 

great was erected upon ruins, conceived in order to prevent a return of war. 

The adhesion without reservation which we have brought to the 

ment | League has been enthusiastic and the result of considered opinion. 
ng in We place our hope in the cooperation of all peoples for the realiza- 
es te tion of our ideal of peace. Sometimes it has happened in difficult 
cans: moments that we have known real disappointment at Geneva; yet 
shost our faith has never been weakened. 
1 the 
Backs League’s Authority 

ocra- | d - . 
. the With a perseverance which no difficulty has ever been able to dis- 
og: courage, representatives of France have constantly labored to in- 
alll crease the moral authority of the greatest international institution. 
ices They have willed to do this, and they wish always to render this insti- 
stain tution stronger and furnish it with means for action. 
oil From the protocol in 1924 to the conference for the limitation of 
aia armaments France’s representatives have supported with the same 
oni fervor the doctrine of collective security. This doctrine remains and 
oa will remain the doctrine of France. The Covenant endures as our 

international law. 

How could we ever allow such a law to be weakened? That would 
be to cast aside all our ideals. and our very interest is opposed to any 
such step. The policy of France is based in its entirety on the League 
of Nations. 

} All our accords with our friends and our allies have been either 


An address delivered before the Assembly of the League of Nations September 13, 
1935. Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, September 14, 1935. 
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passed by Geneva or based on Geneva. It suffices for me to recall 
Locarno, our accords with the Little Entente, the Franco-Soviet pact 
or the accord with Rome. Any blow struck at the institution at 
Geneva would be a blow struck at our very security. 

In affirming our fidelity to the pact, 1 renew and confirm the 
declarations which have been made from this tribune by representa- 
tives of my country. If it was necessary to present the circumstances, 
this would provoke no surprise. 

In an address, elevated in its thought, where was found anew the 
liberal tradition of England and England’s sense of the universal, 
Sir Samuel Hoare told us the day before yesterday of the determina- 
tion of the United Kingdom to adhere without reservation to the 
system of collective security. 

He affirmed that this determination was and would continue to be 
the guiding principle of the international policy of Great Britain. No 
country has welcomed with greater satisfaction the word of the 
British Secretary of State than France. 

No country more than France may appreciate and understand the 
meaning of such an engagement. This solidarity in responsibilities of 
all kinds at all times and places which is implied for the future by 
this declaration marks a date in the history of the League of Nations. 

I rejoice with my country, which understands the full necessity of 
close collaboration with Great Britain for defense of peace and safe- 
guarding Europe. 

Already on last February 3 in London our two governments agreed 
upon a common program which was replete with hope. This news 
was welcomed throughout the world with real enthusiasm. 

Obstacles have surged up which have prevented its realization. | 
had a beautiful dream. Is it now on the point of being realized? 

I speak in the name of a nation which does not fear war but which 
hates it, in the name of a country which intends to remain strong, 
which is rich in the highest military virtues and is animated witha 
ferocious will for peace. 

We nourish no ill against any people. We wish for peace for all by 
the collaboration of all. 

It is not without emotion, after having signed the accords at Rome, 
that I evoke today the difference which weighs so heavily upon our 
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Affirms Amity for Italy 


On January 7 last, Premier Benito Mussolini and I, not only in the 
interests of our two countries, but also for the peace of Europe, defi- 
nitely settled all those things which might be able to divide us, 

Measuring all the value of Franco-Italian friendship, I have neg- 
lected nothing to prevent any blow from being struck at the new 
policy happily inaugurated between France and Italy. 

At Stresa, with delegates of the British Government, we found the 
chief of the Italian Government animated with the same desire and 
the same determination to preserve the cause of peace. I know he is 
ready to preserve this collaboration. 

That explains sufficiently the price which I attach to maintenance 
of such solidarity in the very interests of the European community 
and in the interests of general peace. I have spared no effort at con- 
ciliation. In the supreme effort made by the League Council, I shall 
have the satisfaction of fulfilling simultaneously my duty as a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations and the duty which is dictated by 
friendship. I conserve hope that the Council will be able within a 
short space of time to succeed in its réle of conciliation. Doubtless 
this task is a rude one, but I persist in believing it is not hopeless. 

The committee of five is studying every proposition which is of a 
nature to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of Italy in a measure com- 
patible with the respect and sovereignty of another State which is a 
member of the League. 

Let all realize that there exists no discord between France and 
Britain in their effective seeking for this pacific solution. We have 
had during this year difficulties which seemed insurmountable. Yet 
they were settled, and because the question of the Saar and the differ- 
ence between Hungary and Yugoslavia were European problems, 
must one deduce that because of that they were more easy to solve? 

We have succeeded yesterday. Shall we fail tomorrow? In this 
event the new situation, more poignant still for all of us, will demand 
our examination. 

We are all bound by a solidarity which fixes our duty. Our obliga- 
tions are inscribed in the Covenant. France will not evade those 


obligations. 
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ABSTRACT OF REPORT ON ITALY’S AGGRESSIONS, 
ADOPTED BY LEAGUE OF NATIONS COUNCIL, 
OCTOBER 7, 1935" 


At its meeting on October 5 the Council, after hearing the state- 


ments of the representatives of Italy and Ethiopia and taking | 


cognizance of the grave facts laid before it, set up a committee of 
the Council ‘“‘to study the situation and report to the Council so 
as to enable it to make decisions with full knowledge of the matters 
involved.” 

In order to study this situation brought about by events sub- 
sequent to October 2 it was the committee’s duty to specify these 
events and to determine their character in relation to the obligations 
of the Covenant. The committee accordingly considered whether 
there had been a resort to war in disregard of Articles 12, 13, or 15 
of the Covenant. This involves two questions: 

1. Does a state of war exist between Italy and Ethiopia? 
>. If so, has the war been resorted to in disregard of Articles 


12, 13, or 15 of the Covenant? 


With a view to replying to these questions, the following par- 
ticulars were collected and classified: 

At the end of the first part of its report in virtue of Article 15, 
paragraph 4, the committee of the Council referred to the two tele- 
grams despatched on October 3 by the Italian and Ethiopian Govern- 
ments, respectively, announcing the commencement of military 
operations. The telegrams subsequently received in conjunction 
with other official communications make it possible to trace the 
course of events on October 3 and 4. On October 3 a proclamation of 
the Italian High Commissioner in East Africa to the inhabitants of 
Eritrea states: 

‘In order that your lands may not suffer from war and in order to 
bring aid to the numerous peoples of Tigre and other districts which 
ask for our intervention, I have given orders for the troops to cross 
the Mareb.”’ Under the Italo-Ethiopian treaty of July 10, the Mareb 
is the frontier between Ethiopia and the Italian colony of Eritrea. 

On the same day at 5 a.m., “after having overthrown covering 
enemy troops which have not been withdrawn as had been announced 


Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, October 8, 1935 
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at Geneva,’’ the Italian columns advanced along a line some twenty 
kilometers distant from the frontier (Italian communiqué No. 11 of 
October 4). Further, the “first war flight over Adowa and Adigrat”’ 
took place in the earliest hours of the same day. The Fifteenth 
Bombing Squadron reached its objective at Adowa, ‘‘ where armed 
Ethiopian bands and local garrisons opened fire on the Italian air- 
craft.” The squadron replied immediately and, having recognized 
that the most important center of the offensive was the imperial 
Ghebi, dropped a number of bombs on the latter. 

It then proceeded to Adigrat and dropped the remainder of its 
explosives on groups of armed men and fortifications which had 
opened sustained fire. ‘‘The Fourteenth Bombing Squadron, which 
in turn had left’’ for an objective situated beyond the frontier, 
returned the same morning to the Asmara airdrome after “ brilliantly 
accomplishing its task.’’ (Official Italian telegram of October 4 from 
Asmara. ) 

On October 4 “Italian advance troops reached Adigrat and 
Enticho”’ on the right, having overcome the resistance of the enemy 
troops with the aid of aircraft. “‘The Italian troops halted in the 
evening at a point beyond Daro Tacle in the eastern plain. The 
Italian aircraft dispersed a large group of armed men in the neighbor- 
hood of Aussa. Airplanes bombed Amba and Bircutan”’ (Italian 
communiqué No. 12 of October 5). 

“On the Somaliland front”’ Italian troops occupied Dolo. ‘In the 
western sector’’ a squadron bombarded Gorahai (Italian communiqué 
No. 13 of October 5). 

These events occurred before the draft report in pursuance of 
Article 15, paragraph 4, of the Covenant had been submitted to 
the Council. 

Under Articles 12, 13, and 15 of the Covenant it is the duty of 
all members of the League of Nations to submit any dispute in 
which they may be engaged with another member of the League 
and which is likely to lead to a rupture either to arbitration or 
judicial settlement or to inquiry by the Council. 

Under Article 12 the members of the League agree “‘in no case 
to resort to war until three months after the award by the arbi- 
trators or the judicial decision or the report by the Council.” “The 
report of the Council shall be made within six months after the sub- 
mission of the dispute.’ In the present case the Council decided on 








1 


26 


“ 


September 26, 1935, that the procedure of Article 15 had become of t 
applicable on September 4. fort 

The Ethiopian Government requested the Council to examine A 
its dispute with Italy under Article 15 in the first place on March has 
17, 1935, with a view to the settlement of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute | sort 
arising out of the Wal Wal incident and subsequently after the Co 


submission by the Italian Government on September 4 of the memo- 
randum apprising the Council of Italy’s grievances against Ethiopia, 
which went far beyond the Wal Wal incident. 

In presenting his government’s memorandum on September 4 
the representative of Italy told the Council that Italy reserved 
“full liberty to adopt any measures that may become necessary 
to insure the safety of its colonies and to safeguard its own interests.” 
[n the observations which the Italian representative made on Sep- 
tember 22 on the subject of the suggestions of the committee of 
five he said that “a case like that of Ethiopia cannot be settled by 
the means provided by the Covenant.” 

Without prejudice to the other limitations to their right to have 
recourse to war the members of the League are not entitled without 
having first complied with the provisions of Articles 12, 13, and 15 | 
to seek a remedy by war for grievances they consider they have 
against other members of the League. 

The adoption by a State of measures of security on its own terri- 
tory and within the limits of its international agreements does not 
authorize another State to consider itself free from its obligations 
under the Covenant. 

The Pact of Paris of August 27, 1928, to which Italy and Ethiopia 
are parties, also condemns ‘recourse to war for the solution of 
international controversies’ and binds the parties to the pact to 
seek by pacific means “the settlement or solution of all disputes or | 
conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin they may be which 
may arise among them.”’ 

The Ethiopian Government at the meeting of the Council on 
October 5 invoked Article 16 of the Covenant under the terms of 
that Article: ‘Should any member of the League resort to war in | 
disregard of its covenants under Articles 12, 13, or 15, it shall in 
fact be deemed to have committed an act of war against all other | 
members of the League.” | 

When a member of the League invokes Article 16 of the Covenant 
each of the other members is bound to consider the circumstances 
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of the particular case; it is not necessary that war should have been 
formally declared for Article 16 to be applicable. 

After an examination of the facts stated above, the committee 
has come to the conclusion that the Italian Government has re- 
sorted to war in disregard of its covenants under Article 12 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 





